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a TRAVEL THAT REPAYS 


rith 
ing 
elt 
‘A world-traveller, lately home from a first visit to South Africa, observes 
in pleasant reminiscence that Africa was the first Continent to figure in history 
. but the last Continent to be explored. 
: What an inviting line of thought for your travels this Winter ! 
South Africa, Land of Sunshine, linked with Biblical lore—the Phoent- 
cians, the Pharaohs, King Solomon and Sheba’s Queen, the Ptolemys, Antony 


3 and Cleopatra; the land of Prester John, of Diaz and da Gama, and, further 
down the centuries, the land of Livingstone and Stanley, of Kruger and Rhodes. 


There is a background for travel—a realm of romance to which the Travel 
Organisation of the South African Government in London can guide you with 


a minimum of effort and cost, and the maximum of comfort. 


How we can do this is told in our little Handbook, “ The Sign of the 
Springbok ” (S). A copy will be mailed gratis immediately on request to the 
Director of Publicity, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
(Phone: Whitehall 4488.) 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 


LIVE IN A WILLETT HOUSE 


The hall-mark of building construction. 
ROEHAMPTON. 
WIMBLEDON COMMON, 
HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
HOVE, BRIGHTON, 
Reduced Prices. 

Detached, non-basement, labour-saving. 
A FEW CHOICE BUILDING SITES. 
Illustrated particulars on application. 


WILLIAM WILLETT, ieee 
SLOANE SQUARE, 8.W. 
(The Home of Daylight ois 


3ranches at South Kensington, Hampstead, Roehampton, 
and Hove. Joinery Workshops, Parsons Green, 3.W. 








gt L and COODEN HOUSES. 
ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.1. ., 351 Bexhill. 
The only Local Estate Age nt a native of the town. 








WHEN YOU ARE TIRED 


of viewing unsuitable houses, ask our Advisory Dept. 
for free advice and illustrated catalogue ** P ” explaining 
our unique service. We can design any type of house to 
your exact requirements and_ build it (as only first-class 
builders of the widest experience can) in the district of 
your choice—all at one very reasonable and inclusive 
price. We are now building in 14 counties and can 
show you scores of testimonials from delighted owners. 
We arrange finance if desired, 
UNIVERSAL HOUSING CO., 


LTD., Rickmansworth. 





7 ENT.—Only 18 miles London, yet in rural surround 
ings and quite secluded. Gentleman’s Charming 
Country Residence in good order. 6 bed, bath, lounge, 
2 reception, excellent offices. Gas and water. Numerous 
outbuildings : prettily timbered old world grounds 2} 
acres. Freehold, only £2,500. Recommended. 
HENRY ParRKER & UO., 153° Cheapside, 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 


E.C., or 





7 ENSINGTON GARDENS (close).- 

quiet, every comfort, hot water, central heating ; 

4 bed, 2 sitting, bath, kitchen, £340. Garage. Short 

or long lease. Offers invited.—FAKNHAM AND COIGLEY, 
9 Kensington High Street. WES.0042. 


Modern Flat: 





SURREY-SUSSEX BORDER. 250 FT. UP. 

TTRACTIVE Country RESIDENCE on 2 floors in 
ve 124 acres; 7 bed, bath, 3 reception rooms ; 
garage, &c.; excellent order. FREEHOLD £3,250.— 
HORACE JOYCE & CO., 16 Victoria Street, 5.W. 4. 





RINCES RISBOROUGH (near).—Charming modern 
oe Residence, in high and open position. 


4 beds., bath, 3 recepts., &c. Garden about 4 aere. To 
be let at £1: 20, = a.—DovUGLAS YOUNG & Co., 69 Coleman 
Street, E.C. 





HOVE. 


South Coast for Delightful Exhilarat:n¢ 
Air. 


TO GARDEN LOVERS. 
To Be Sold, PERFECTLY APPOINTED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE on high ground, with latest labour-saving 
devices, on two floors only. Three receyition rooms 
with oak floors, five bedrooms, each with lavatory basins, 
bath room, maids’ sitting-room, bex loft, garage. 
UNIQUE GARDEN with lily pool, lawns, fruit trees. 
Central heating with latest inset radiators. Frontage 
150 ft., depth 154 ft. Price £ The whole in excel- 
lent condition ; photos avail: Personally inspected 
and specially recommended by iy 
JENNER & DELL, F.A.I., 
£100 a year and rates, To Let, GROUND FLOOR 
FLAT in quiet position near Palmeira Square, Hove. 
Two bedrooms, bath-room, box-room, good reception 
room and kitchen. Now vacant. Apply to Messrs. 


JENNER & DELL, F.A.L, 
AUCTION AND ESTATE OFFICES, 54 CourcH Roap, 
Hove, and 22 REGENCY SQUARE, BRrigHTON, 


The Town on the 








3 lines : 
for s/- : 


1/6 per 
line after 





For Sale or To Le 








SURREY & SUSSEX. 
ESTATES, HOUSES, LAND, &c. 
YOR Property Large and Small, ineluding the 

beautiful Worth and Balcombe Forest District, 

A. T. UNDERWOOD, F.A.L.P.A. 


(For over 20 years with Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley) 
ESTATE OFFICES, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 
(‘Phone Crawley 328.) 





F. D. IBBETT & CO., and MOSELY 
CARD & CO., 


125, High Street, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
(Telephone : 147) 
and at Oxted and Reigate, Surrey. 





SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE 
In @ Beautiful Ol@ World Village. 


A delightful Wistaria clad residence containing 6 Bed 
rooms, Bathroom, 2 Reeeption Rooms, &c., Garage. 
SMALL WALLED-IN GARDEN. All main Services. 
For Sale privately at A VERY LOW PRICE, OR 
BY AUCTION LATER. Partieulars from the Auction- 
eers :—F. D. IBBETT & CO., Sevenoaks (Tel. 147), and 
at Oxted and Reigate. 














THE UNUSUAL 


Standing in 2) Acres of Beautiful Woodland, 
Wildernesse Country Club and Golf. 4 
Station. 


HIS DELIGHTFUL SMALL RESIDENCE, con- 
taining 5 Bedrooms, 2 Bathrooms, 3 Reception, 
Garage , main services. 


Near 


PRICE £2,450 FREEHOLD. 


Illustrated particulars from F. D. IBBEFT & CO., 
Sevenoaks (Tel. 147), and at Oxted and Reigate. 


miles Sevenouks - 


ESHER. 


SHER has for many years been known as q 
district of attractive residences, ang 
though the heyday of the large mansions 
is over, Esher village has been saved from 
suburbanism. 


Some of the houses at Esher Place are 
quite small, but they are all worthy of their 
beautiful surroundings. The estate en- 
trance is on the village green, near the 
church and the main cross-roads, 

THE ESHER DEVELOPMENT 
ESHER PLACE, 


CO., LTD, 


Open weck-ends, ’Phone Esher 1050, 





O LET.—In charming village, adjacent to Manor 
: House. 16th Century Farm Buildings converted 
into Dwellinghouse (facing south and west) with court. 
yard designed as a Spanish patio, with fountain, terrace, 
&ec. On the Southern slopes of the Quantock Hills’ 
24 miles from Taunton Station (London 2} hours), 
2 rec eption rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom, 
servants’ sitting room, eg 4 for 2 cars, Electricity 
laid on from Taunton main. Excellent water supply by 
gravitation.—Write Box A563, The Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C. 1, 





OPPORTUNITY of securing a delightful modern 
RESIDENCE IN OXFORD of particular charm 
and distinction. Situate in favourite residential district, 
Matured gardens, area approximately ONE ACRE in all. 
Drawing-room 26 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft. 10} in. (excluding 
bay), dining room, morning-room, 6 bedrooms, dressing 
room, 3 bathrooms. Excellent domestic _ offices, 
equipped with every labour-saving device, Permutit 
water softener; Vita glass sun lounge with large sliding 
windows, bathroonr to principal suite tiled by Rust, 
Many original features. Exterior woodwork in teak, 
Must be seen to be appreciated. Illustrated brochure, 
giving full particulars and price, from the joint agents, 
BUCKELL & BALLARD, 16 Cornmarket Street, Oxford.—- 

J. Brooks & Son, 15 Magdalen Street, Oxford, and 
JAMES STYLES & WHIPLOCK, 140 High Street, Oxford. 


A*® 





ISLE OF WIGHT 
For all HOUSES, A. E. MORRIS, Land and 
Estate Agent, Regent Street, Shanklin. 


Phones: 15r and 285. 


YHANKLIN, I.W., for autumn and winter sunshine, 
n A specially selected list of furnished houses pe 
ally inspected and recommended, and rentals from 2 gn, 
a week forwarded gratis on receipt of requirements.— 












A. E. MORRIS, Estate Agent, Shanklin. 





WHITEMAN & CO. 


56, BROMPTON-ROAD 
(Sloane 0138-9.) 





BANBURY. 


TROUT FISHING—2 ACRES. 





GEORGIAN HOUSE.—Secluded position away from 
all traffic. 3 reception, billiards, 9 bed, 2 bath, &e. 
Garage. Main water and gas. 


REAL BARGAIN—£1,950 or offer.—WHITEMAN & Co., 








us above. 


PERIOD HOUSES. 


Photos available. All personally inspected. 


HANTS, OLD-FASHIONED © T- 
£1. 050- TAG E; 4 bed, 2 sitting, bath; gara <; 


, “tennis lawn, 2) Accs 
£1,250. 


Co.’s water ; 


—ISLE OF WIGHT. PARTLY TUDOR 


COTTAGE, 4 Bed. 2 sitting. bath. 
&c, ALL main Services. 
24 OMD —EAST SUSSEX. TYPICAL OLD 
£1,300. COTTAGE, modernised, 4 bed, large 
lounge, bath, &e.; garage; clectric 
light; Co.’s water. }% Acre. 
° —HERTS. ISFH-CENTURY COT- 
£1,600. TAGE. -4 bed, 2 ree., bath: main 
water, drains, and lighting; garage; 
14 Acres. 


OLD FARMHOUSE, 4 
electric light; 


SURREY, 
bed, 2 sitting, a 
garage. 44 Acr 


£2,500. 
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SELF-LOCKING LID. . 


preserves the tobacco in 
its original freshness and 


retains the unique flavour 


coup Blot 


CUT PLUG 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 





G.BI21A 




















If any difficulty in 
obtaiming “COUR- 
TINE” LININGS, 
direct to the 








Oy Arpominew 


This is the wonderful new biscuit 
everyone is talking about. It has 
a delightful flavour. 


MADE ONLY BY Martin’s - le - 


CARR'S ptr ONDON, 
OF CARLISLE 


IN CO-OPERATION WITH 


BIRD'S OF BIRMINGHAM © 


“Obtainable at all leading grocers 


write 


Manufacturers: 
COURTAULDS 
ET Bias 46. $8: 
Grand, 
EC. i. 










GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 







CONSIDER 
YOUR 
CLOTHES 


and 
their 
CUT. 


HE Cat of a new suit or coat 

depends upoa the Lining. 
Linings of proven fineness and 
durability enable your Tailor to 
give you better-fitting clothes. Ask 
him to use “COURTINE” 
LININGS, woven and guaranteed 
by COURTAULDS—you will 
perceive that their salkiness adds 
to comfort, and their perfect 
quality ensures your being always 
well dressed. Obtainable in all 
colours and styles to suit all 
requirements. 


Ask your Tailor to use only 


99 





The zname is on 
the selvedge. 
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per *B.M.B.C.H. “ Palace,” 
anchored near Anstey’s Cove. 
Has 9-hole Short Course, Tennis, 
Squash and Badminton Courts, 
Croquet and Bowling Green, 
Swimming Pool, Gymnasium, 
Ballroom, Sun Lounge, and 
Talkie Cinema. Resident Sports 








$7 MARYCHURCH 


Fume Uraee 


BABBACOMBE / 


BABBACOMBE 


PALACE 
IORQUAY 


“Britain's Most Beautiful Guest House 
Phone. Torquay 2271. 


TORQUAY 
TOWN 


MEDICAL BATHS 


LAND CRUISE! 


Instructors and Clemson and Valerie, 
Continental Cabaret Stars. No sea- 
sickness, nor even home-sickness. 
For the laziest or the most strenuous 
holiday of your life—on the most 
advantageous inclusive terms in the 
world—the Palace! 


RODICOMBE BEACH 


mins. from Hotel 


ABBACOMBE BEACH 
Aans. from Hotel 


2) 


















& 


ONY EDGATE BEACH 

- $ 5 mins. from Hotel 
33 ANSTEYS COVE 
= Sains. froin Hotel 


2a 


IUW! AVA 
Ovou : 
Lal 
z 





F 
5 mins. from Hotel 














in the magnificent modern 
20,000 ton cruising liner 


“FRANCONIA” 


From England late December, 
1933, returning early June, 1934 


37,509 MILES 


SOUTH SEA ISLES 
NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA .. BALI 
JAVA .. SINGAPORE 
PENANG .. MADRAS 
CEYLON SEYCHELLES 
- - MADAGASCAR... 
EAST & SOUTH AFRICA 
. . SOUTH AMERICA .. 
BARBADOS NEW YORK 


Rates 
from 405  gns. 
including shore excursions 
305 gns. without shore 
excursions 
Write for illustrated folder to 


Cunard Line, London, Liver- 
pool, or local offices and agents. 


unard 
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eS FREE RECOR) 
ACCEPT THI froma  ¥ 
LINGUAPHONE COURSE 


and as you listen you find yourself 
speaking French like a Parisian! 


O enable readers of “The Spectator” to tg 

for themselves this wonderful modern method of 
language learning, the Linguaphone Institute is of. 
ing to send all applicants in Great Britain using th 
coupon below 





—---———_-— 


A FREE TRIAL RECORD || coursts w: 


French 


This record is chosen from our French || $ermar 
Course, but our method is the same in teach- Italian 
. ae é Russian 
ing all other languages. The record gives you Polish 
extracts from lesson one and lesson eleven. sets 
You are thus able to judge how rapidly you ine: 
can progress from rudimentary knowledge Afvibnane 
to the real fluency of the more advanced er ag 
lessons (which number thirty in all). Chinese 

The illustrated extracts from the Lingua- & Tine “Tel 

or cavance 


phone French Text Book which accompany students, 
the record enable you to follow your teacher !————— 


easily, word for word, throughout the lessons, 


The acceptance of this Free Record involves you in m 
obligation—you will never be asked to pay for the record ot 
even to return it—all we ask is that you should use it; play it 
on your gramophone as often as you can. 


Get your Free Recerd now by sending the coupm 
below. In an incredibly short time you will find you: 
self speaking French—and understanding it—as wel 
as the expert foreign teacher who has been teachin: 
you through your gramophone, 








INGUAPHONE 


“i? 23 LIVING LANGUAGES 
POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY .- sevnnnnesn 


or if in London call for a w. AY 
perscnal demonstration at “ “wr RS) ve SeXy 
our Head Office, 24-27 if ws wt Set & 
HighHolborn, W.C.1. 0 Se el 








WESTENDSALON:  .*” .O°-Q9 BF oO 
209 Regent Street, a Oy = ~ £ 4 ray 
W. 1. r, 3 


* & ~x : ey 
DUBLIN: “ YW Or 
3 Grafton o Ss v x 

Street F "74 Vv 
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. News of 


1 


HE League of Nations Assembly will call for fuller 
attention next week, when the discussions have 
developed further. So far there is little that calls for 


» comment, except the opening address by the Norwegian 

Prime Minister, M. Mowinckel, to whom, as President 
ures [eof the Council, it fell to open the Assembly pending the 
alts & election of permanent President by the latter body. 


* | The Norwegian delegate’s speech was characteristic of 
the temper associated with his country. It was, that 
is to say, the utterance of a profound believer in the 


en Teague, deeply disturbed, like so many other profound 
ay i believers in Geneva, at the loss of prestige and influence 

from which the League is at present temporarily suffering. 
- The adverb needs emphasis. There is no reason what- 
ow. @ ¢Yet Why the depression should be more than temporary. 
well @ lhe League itself as a piece of mechanism has not been 
hing f found wanting. What failure there is springs from the 


refusal of the principal members of the League to give 
it the same central place in their foreign policies es 
countries like Norway itself consistently do. Sir John 
| Simon’s speech in the Assembly on Wednesday sounded 
the right note in that connexion. 
* * * 

_ Parsimony and Economy 
One of the League’s material problems will be 
a little eased by the welcome news that the 
:— Argentine Republic has finally decided, after thirteen 
if years, to resume at Geneva the place accorded to it 
if in 1919, for Argentina’s subscription according to the 
if ¢xisting assessment is by no means negligible. Lurid 


* 





| pictures have been painted by the League’s detractors 
if of the state of its finances. Subscriptions have not been 
if ming in with the desired regularity—Germany is the 
“B chief among recent defeulters—but the League is, in 


the Week 


fact, completely solvent. Its budget for 1932 balanced ; 
its budget for the present year is likely to do the same ; 
and no trouble is expected over payments for the new 
buildings which are now approaching completion. China’s 
payment this week of 760,000 gold francs is notable. The 
Fourth Committee of the Assembly will no doubt comb 
the budget carefully for possible further economies, and 
so it should, but it is to be hoped that the British 
Government will resist resolutely the  incitements 
addressed to it by sections of the Press to weaken the 
League by restricting its scope for financial reasons. 
The amount this country pays as League subscription 
annually (under £140,000 at par) is trifling. So long 
as there is no extravagance at Geneva an expansion of 
the League budget should actually be welcomed as a 
sign of developing activity. Wise expenditure is often 
the best economy. 


* * * * 
Disarmament Hopes 
An atmosphere of optimism surrounds _ the 
unofficial Disarmament discussions now going on 


at Geneva. Whether the actual situation justifies that. 
remains to be discovered. There is undoubtedly a new 
cordiality in the relations between France and Italy, 
and Germany on her side is showing little signs of in- 
transigence. But an agreed Disarmament Convention 
will not come into sight till an accord has been reached 
on the methods of control. For the regular, periodical 
and automatic inspection desired by France there is 
everything to be said. For the British preposal that 
inspection should only take place when some country is 
openly charged with violating its obligations nothing 
at all. Anything morc invidious or calculated to arouse 
hostility could hardly be imagined, Neither has the 
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suggestion, which emanates from some doubtful source, The Leipzig Trial storing 


of bilateral agreements whereby France should inspect 
German armaments, and Germany French, an atom 
more to commend it. Inspection must be general and 
undiscriminating. France has gone far in indicating 
privately but definitely the amount of disarmament 
she will be prepared for at the end of a probationary 
period, but the length of that period is still matter for 
reasonable discussion. No negotiations ought to break 
on that. The French desire for a definition of the 
action to be taken in the event of a country being 
convicted of exceeding its agreed armaments allocation 
is much more difficult, but a continental security pact 
from which this country stood aside might meet the 
case. Personal conversations, keeping public discussions 
and decisions always in view, are the right methods at 
this moment. But no private conversations can justify 
any further postponement of the resumption of the 
Disarmament Conference. Sir John Simon has done well 
to emphasize that. 
* * * * 

King or Dictator? 

Rumours of the possible appearance of the Hapsburg 
heir Otto on the throne of Austria add one more to 
possible developments in that country. Archduke Otto 
himself has expressed his desire to rule in Austria as a 
constitutional monarch on the British model, but his 
repudiation of Fascism is hardly calculated to make 
friends for him at Rome. There would be no particular 
objection to Otto’s accession in itself and some actual 
advantages, but events are not likely to move in that 
direction. Dr. Dollfuss’ Cabinet reconstruction of a 
week ago has been calmly received—calmly enough for 
the Chancellor to feel free to go off to Geneva, leaving 
Major Fey in charge at home—and Prince Starhemberg 
has merged his Heimwehr in Dr. Dollfuss’ Patriotic 
Front. In the absence of some new convulsion 
Dr. Ender’s plans for a corporate State, with popular 
representation based on the trades and_ professions 
instead of on territorial constituencies, are likely to 
be worked out and applied. But the reality of 
power will not be shared by Dr. Dollfuss with any 
Parliament or council for some time to come. In the 
present emergency he looks to be the one indispensable 
man, and he must act accordingly. 

* * * * 
Russia's Friends and Foes 

Not for a long time have Russia’s relations with other 
countries been as interesting as they are today. Faced 
with sharp antagonisms in two quarters the Soviet 
Government sees the wisdom of making friends where 
it can. Negotiations for trade agreements with this 
country and the United States are in full progress. So 
are negotiations, quite amicable so far, as to the Russian 
allocation under the recently signed wheat agreement, 
The visits of M. Herriot and M. Pierre Cot to Moscow 
have increased cordiality between France and Russia and 
will no doubt bring Russian orders to French aeroplane 
firms. Over the Russo-Polish frontier not a cloud 
hovers, and a détente with Persia is in progress. On 
the other hand the quarrel, nominally with Manchukuo, 
actually with Japan, over interference with Russian 
officials on the Chinese Eastern Railway is once more 
acute, and the arrest of two Russian journalists at the 
Leipzig Trial has led to the novel threat by Moscow 
of the mutual withdrawal of correspondents, an inter- 
esting variant on the more familiar withdrawal of 
Ambassadors. With no free Press in either country 
a restriction of news services would only moderately 
intensify the limitations under which German and 
Russian papers suffer, 
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The Reichstag Trial to date mvites little comment 
No progress of importance has been made, chanks ne 
the refusal of the so-called Dutch Communist, Vay ie 
Lubbe, to give intelligent answers to any question, 
Whether he is devoid of intelligence or almost incredib) 
capable of simulation is still doubtful, but it es 
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looks as though he were deliberately acting idiocy ™ | may 
The fact that the charge of arson is not being preferred the extre 
against the other four prisoners is important, and may jo! the J 
very well be due to the publicity given to the cas iii 
abroad. Torgler, the Communist leader, has been attack ll 
listened to with respect by the Court, which Up to the ire a 
present has in no way departed from the high traditions by captt 
of Leipzig justice. But no fresh light has been cast o, §' 2 
the Reichstag outrage itself, apart from a. telegran favoural 
addressed to the Court by the Nazi leader Heines, why capital 
was accused’ in the Brown Book of being directly con. alone .¢ 
cerned in the arson. Herr Heines’ claim to be able ty) § 
show that he was far away from Berlin on the night o J" 
the fire is worth little till it is tested under cro. §Y 
examination—and Herr Heines has shown no sig manor? 
of submitting himself to that. getopla 
* * * * they al 
The New Cabinet in Egypt pest ‘ 
One instructive commentary on the crisis in Egypt oe 
is the unusual course followed by King Fuad in appoint. aii 
ing the rank-and-file members of the new Cabinet first ships i 
and the Prim- Minister last. A Premicr who does not fj 
choose his own colleagues is little likely to be of a calibre to . 
hold his own against the Palace. Sidky Pasha’s resigna. B 
tion on grounds of health on his return from his cure in Birth 
Egypt was expected, but the reason in the end seems not The 
to have been health at all. It is very much a matter of 
principle with King Fuad to change his advisers every India 
two years or so in any case, and though the new Ministry possit 
may prove more capable of facing the serious financid JB "™™ 
crisis than its predecessor it may very well be otherwise, Japat 
Yehia Pasha, who succeeds Sidky, will have a relentlessly J Th! 
hostile Wafd to deal with. Although he has served with J! | 
credit for thirty months as Foreign Minister, his" 
capacities as leader remain to be proved. Egypt's F b 
politics unfortunately concern this country directly a — 
things are. If Sir Miles Lampson can_ negotiate a — “2 
settlement of the. outstanding issues between the two cont 
countries he will enhance substantially the reputation B“": 
he has made in China. appl 
‘ i . ” woul 
The Tshekedi Case “e 
An interview in Monday’s Daily Express with Phines F were 
Mackintosh, the white man whose flogging by the Chie yet) 
Tshekedi caused all the trouble in Bechuanaland, throws F jy, 4 
an interesting light on the life into which a handful of & gini 
the poor whites in South Africa (for this is not an isolated Bang 
case) degenerate. Mackintosh declared that he had & jo, 
deliberately turned native, and that that was the only 
life he knew; that he had been perfectly satisfied with Gor 
Tshekedi’s decision and made no complaint about it; y 
that Tshekedi was a gentleman and he (Mackintosh) .: 
considered himself one of his subjects. Mackintosh, it pre 
is added, speaks Sechuana perfectly, squats on the oe 
ground like a native, and professes to know all the fei 
native tricks and arts. In the light of facts like these Fy. 
Tshekedi’s offence is reduced to something purely tech- het 
nical, for the man whom he flogged was only technically fere 
a white. The Dominions Office’s replies to certam® 
questions put by the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines § >), 
Protection Society regarding the case are by no meals & ), , 
convincing, and it is obvious that the best way to escape tak 






from a very awkward situation is to find a way of 
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.4 [shekedi without throwing over Admiral 
ee at the whole administration of Bechuanaland 
pe exhaustive scrutiny. The British officials are too 
fen oa their police training is no sufficient preparation 
i theit delicate task. 

* * * * 


Navy and Air Force 
f Itmay be that no conclusive lessons can be drawn from 
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preferred she extremely interesting naval and Air Force manoeuvres 
and may gol the Firth of Forth, but they certainly demonstrate 
the Cage fy the increasing importance of aircraft both in defence and 
AS been fpttack in the case of raids from the sea. The raiding 
P to the free in this case consisted of aircraft-carriers protected 
raditions [bY capital ships and cruisers . the defence was conducted 
Cast on BY aeroplanes alone. Conditions, we are told, were 
telegram favourable for the defenders, who registered six hits on the 
eS, Who capital ship ‘ Warspite,’ and one on ‘ Malaya,’ ; Renown ’ 
tly con. Hone escaping unscathed, The attacking aircraft-car- 


riers came off very badly, and their upper decks at least 


be ; were severely smashed by bombs, and possibly, under real 
r cross. Mt conditions, one or more would have foundered. The 
NO sion fy manoeuvres not only indicate the superiority of bombing 
eroplanes to fixed guns for purposes of coast defence ; 
they also seem to strengthen the suspicion that the big- 
rest battleship may be extremely vulnerable to attack 
fom the air. That ought to be tested again and again 
Egypt ytil some certain conclusion can be reached. It is 
Ppoint BF nadness to go on spending millions on huge capital 
et fins ships if they are so easy a target that in real war they 
2 hot B ould not be sent to sea. 
ibre to x * * * 
esigna- ? ; 
cure iy fp Birth Control in Asia 
Ms not The suggestion of the Director of the Indian Census 
tter of Ip that birth-control should be seriously inculeated in 
every | ludia opens up interesting possibilities—if they are 
inistry |p possibilities. ven with the relatively heavy infant 
ancig mortality that prevails, the population of countries like 
rwise, JE Japan, China and India increases at an alarming rate. 
tlessly E The fact that Japan is now adding a million a year to 
| with E her inhabitants is charged with the gravest political 
- his | menace. The declaration that nothing but the spread 
rypt’s eof birth-control can avert the otherwise inevitable 
ly ag | struggle between the white and yellow races is no wild 
ate a | CXaggeration. But it is hardly conceivable that birth- 
: two E Coutrol methods should be adopted in the East as things 
ation 2. The simplest of such methods involves the use of 
appliances of one kind or another, and the cost of them 
would militate fatally against their adoption by the 
poorest classes—which are also the most fertile classes— 
: of the populations of Asiatic countries, even if there 
Ines F were no religious objections to be surmounted. It might 
Chil F well be an act of wisdom on the part of governments 
rows vdle a : sont 


in Asia to make the free issue of contraceptives by approved 


°’ | clinics possible, but there is no visible prospect of that, 
ated Band so far clinics do not even exist, apart from half a 
ME dozen or so in India. 

only * * * * 

7 | Governments and Industry 

os Mr. Oliver Stanley is one of the youngest and, it may 


be added, one of the most promising members of the 
’ ‘ 7 . . . 
the p Present Government—facts which lend particular interest 
toa speech he made on Tuesday at Manchester on the 


be relationship between Government and Industry. With 
ch Mr. Stanley’s dictum that “we have to find a mean 
lly between a complete return to government non-inter- 
we ference as in the last century and complete intervention 
nes OS under Socialism,” there will be general agreement. 


There can obviously be no return to the old laissez faire, 
but neither is the country by any means disposed to 
of take the plunge into anything like full Socialism, Middle 


courses must be found, and fortunately they take little 
seeking. The principle of the Public Utility Corporation 
will solve many of our problems. The fact that a pre- 
dominantly Conservative Government could adopt the 
Labour Government’s Transport Bill with no changes of 
substance and carry it into law is evidence of the unity 
of thought which is obliterating party divisions on one 
of the capital issues of domestic politics. The Coal 
Mines Bill, Mr. Stanley’s own Road and Rail Bill, and, 
of course, the Marketing Act, with all its immense 
possibilities, are other obvious examples of Government 
interference with industry. Some of them may be 
unwise in degree, but they are sound enough in principle. 


* * * * 
Divorce Reform 
Attention is once again drawn in an authoritative 
way to the need of a reform in the law by an extension 
of the grounds of divorce. Sir Reginald Poole, presiding 
at the Law Society’s meeting last Tuesday, and with 
40 years’ experience as a solicitor behind him, said that 
in his opinion a decree should be granted for four years’ 
wilful desertion and for persistent and aggravated 
cruelty. Long ago the Gorell Commission gave expression 
to prevailing public opinion when it urged no fewer 
than five new grounds on which divorce should be per- 
mitted, but only one of these has so far been embodied 
in law. The persistent objection to some of these reforms, 
that they facilitate collusion, involves the absurdity of 
maintaining that divorce becomes more objectionable 
when both parties desire it. But it is surprising to 
find that Sir Reginald Poole should still oppose the 
granting of divorces to the spouses of convicts or lunatics. 
Twenty years ago the Gorell Commissioners proposed 
to add to grounds of divorce incurable insanity after 
five years’ confinement and imprisonment under com- 
muted death sentence. And they were right. 


* * * * 


The Shorter Working Week 

There is substance in Sir Herbert Austin’s objection 
to a forty-hour week in British industry to the extent 
that unless it were adopted by our foreign competitors 
we should be hopelessly undercut in neutral markets. 
But there is no sort of substance in the complaint that 
foreign nations had not honoured the Geneva agreement 
for a forty-eight hour week. Sir Herbert should know 
that that agreement as yet binds no one because it has not 
been ratified by the requisite number of signatories, and 
that among those nations who still withhold ratification 
Great Britain is unfortunately the chief. Until we 
ratify the hours agreement we have no ground for 
objecting to foreigners who work longer hours than our 
own workpeople. Nor can we say that the agreement, 
if ratified, would be evaded, so long as our successive 
Governments, Conservative, Labour and National, refuse 
to give it a trial, 

* * * 

On Later Pages 

Attention may be briefly drawn here to certain features 
of the present_issue of The Spectator, notably to the first 
of a series of articles on “ Parliament or Dictatorship ?” 
the next of which will be contributed by the Marquess 
of Lothian; end the two arguments by Sisley Huddleston 
and Sir Norman Angell (arising out of a review by Sir 
Norman of Mr. Huddleston’s recent book) as to whether 
internationalized force is immoral. In this and sub- 
sequent issues films of importance will be regularly 
noticed by an experienced critic. And, as explained 
on page 402, a guide to the most interesting items in 
the impending week’s Radio programms will appear as 
a regular feature from next week onwards. 
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Parliament or Dictatorship ? ae 
This is the first of a series of articles in which the problem of democracy and government will be discussed . replacit 
seid writers in THE SPECTATOR in the next few weeks.| ose Oy if “ar 
Superficially, olay | 


S the doom of Democracy sounded ? 
at any rate, there dre_reasons enough for thinking 
so. The phenomena of Fascism in Italy, Hitlerism in 
Germany, Communism in Russia and what may without 
disrespect be termed Rooseveltism in America are not 
to be disregarded. The old systems are crumbling. New 
methods are—experimentally at any rate, and no more 
than experimentally as yet—in vogue. Even in our 
own country change, instead of being slow and imper- 
ceptible, is becoming rapid and visible. The two-party 
system which made English political life so simple, and 
its mechanism so workable, had had its day even before 
the War, for a third element in the shape of the Labour 
Party was already emerging. ‘No satisfactory substitute 
for tle old'method has been evolved. Three-cornered 
elections are resulting continually in the success of can- 
didates supported by less than half the electors. Neither 
proportional representation nor the alternative vote 
commands assent. The Liberal Party, which could 
simplify matters by disappearing, declines to disappear. 
And in a moment of sudden emergency two years ago 
there took birth a new system, evoked by a patriotic 
rallying-cry, of Cabinet dictatorship based on what may 
be variously described as an all-party or a one-party 
majority in the House of Commons so overwhelming as 
to leave all party opposition negligible. The result is to 
make Parliament itself largely negligible. Speeches 
turn no votes, and if they did influence a few it would 
make no impression on the impregnable position of the 
Government. Simultaneously Parliament is deliberately 
surrendering its prerogatives. Taxation on an extensive 
scale is imposed and remitted by an Import Duties 
Advisory Committee whose creation Parliament ap- 
proved, but over whose activities it never exercises con- 
trol. And under Mr. Elliot’s various marketing schemes 
Departmental Orders are given a validity which not merely 
Parliament but even the Courts are precluded from challeng- 
ing, once a short probationary interval has elapsed. 
Little need for wonder that the average elector finds 
himself utterly perplexed. Is Democracy not merely 
doomed but rightly doomed? Has the Parliamentary 
system had its day? Are Signor Mussolini and Herr 
Hitler right when they either close the doors of their 
Parliaments altogether or open them periodically merely 
that an audience for Ministerial orations may be provided 
and the fiats of a dictator clothed, for convenience, in 
traditional forms? For that matter, is Sir Stafford 
Cripps right when, disclaiming the term dictatorship, he 
none the less outlines a plan whereby a party that has 
received a clear majority at the polls for a blank-cheque 
policy shall proceed to carry out a series of revolutionary 
measures by the simple procedure of Orders in Council, 
issued if need be without Parliamentary discussion at 
all? These are questions not of academic interest but 
of vital moment. It is not a matter of indifference how 
this country shall be governed. It is not a light thing to 
abandon a system which, with developments and adapta- 
tions, has served us consistently well since the day when it 
was first established as a model for the world. Least of 
all is it a light thing to decide between the maintenance 
and the abandonment of the democratic method at a 
moment when vast countries in Asia are evolving their 
own political destinies. 
Neither is it a question to be decided under the in 
fluence of hasty assumptions. It is casy to fall into the 
temptation of looking with the same eye on the systems 


escape, 

























in existence today in Russia and Germany and | 
and generalizing about them in a single sentence, ssi 
are admittedly many resemblances, particularly op | oe 
destructive side of their activities, but there are , ye 
least as many differences. Lenin came into power f 

Russia because Tsardom was rotten and a War-Wean 
nation demanded peace. Fascism might have bey 
crushed at the outset if a Prime Minister more Tesoluty 
than Facta had been in office in 1922, Hitler, lig 
Lenin, rose to power as the leader of a defeated nation, 
but he would not have got his Parliamentary Majority 
and might have failed to retain office at all, but for th 
accident—if that is a legitimate word—of the Rei 

fire. It is well to remember, moreover, that Spain 
has reverted from dictatorship to the Parliamentay 
system, which Great Britain and France, the Se, 
dinavian countries, Holland, Belgium,  Switzerlayj 
and Czechoslovakia have never abandoned. And though 
Congress in the United States has entrusted vast powey 
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temporarily to the President it can be counted on and al 
assert itself with vigour on its reassembly in January, as not 
There is no sign of the abandonment of the Parliamentary idea 0 
system in America. “P often. 
It is indisputably true, none the less, that the Parly. does, 
mentary system is on trial in the country of its birth, iy impor 
spite of the unequivocal declaration of the Trade Unionf @Y , 
and the Labour Party against dictatorship. Dictate. oursel 
ships did not come in Italy or Germany because ma chara 
liked them in themselves. They came as an alternatiy | shout 
to something that was liked less. And that is the danger- j ought 
the only danger—here. If Fascism ever succeeded i then 
Great Britain it would be in spite of Sir Oswald Mosley me 
not because of him. There is a profound discontent wihh We 
Parliament today. It is thought of as a place where ma that 
talk instead of acting. It is held responsible for delaying char 
reforms that a resolute dictator or directory could pi we 
through in a week. Electors feel no enthusiasm {ap 4 
casting a vote once every three or four years for « char 
against programmes which they hardly understand an : inter 
candidates of whom they know next to nothing, wil °™ 
the added complication that often the voter finds thp °° 
programme he likes best sponsored by the candidate heh have 
likes least. What is to be done? There are those whe % I 
would devolve the work of Parliament regionally, setting fana 
up local Parliaments with limited authority for Scotlanl— excl 
and Wales. There are those who would keep Parliamet Its ] 
as it is and depute its work much more extensively aul bro 
scientifically to committees with enlarged powers. Ther Teu 
are those who would take the more revolutionary ste dan 
of replacing the present territorial basis of electioi nati 
to the House of Commons by industrial representationfy 
something on the lines of the corporations (most of thet Hit 
still in a paper stage) in Italy. And over and above thi be : 
there are the numerous proposals, both from the Right a 
e 


and the Left wings, for the reform or abolition of th 
House of Lords. ) 


What is certain is that if Parliament cannot regaiilf t0« 
its hold on public respect and _ public confidence den 
the temptation to turn to one of the expedienbf) Ma 
now in operation in different parts of Europe wil ea 
become dangerously strong. It comes of a distorted anf 
shortsighted view. The arguments against dictatorship— 4" 
make a much longer list than the arguments for thea Wm 
But lack of clear thinking, resulting in impulsive action hes 

as 


may lead quickly to positions from which there is no ea 
for the drawbacks to dictators become. ¢h 
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‘yously evident when it is a question of displacing or 
ing them. With a view to stimulating clear 
nga this most urgent of all national questions of 
oe a series of articles on different aspects of the 
roblem, Parliament or Dictatorship,” will appear in 
Ice. cessive issues of The Spectator. In the first, to be pub- 
ly on ty oe next week, Lord Lothian discusses the question, 
Cre are gi yas Democracy Broken Down?” and he will be 
; Power iy 





Y differey 


and It 


War-wean 

have bee 

thi { is probable that few friendly foreign critics of this 
<r ig country today instinctively think of the- typical 


ed nati 
wag Englishman as John Bull. They would be far more 


iF icture him in the guise of a Mr. Stanley 
t likely to picture him in g J 
he Baldwin—the Mr. Baldwin represented by the Press 


nat Spy: photographers, with a pipe in his mouth and an indulgent 
| ‘ Pann uty Pi P ft : . om 1 
lamentg smile, easy-going, humorous, romantic, yet shrewd, 


trustworthy and capable of obstinate persistence. And 
ys for our own opinion of ourselves—of, that is, those 
of us Britons who are not Scottish or Welsh, but simply 
English—we are not, perhaps, a very introspective race, 
and are for the most part content to think of ourselves 
as not-foreign. Although we may have a perfectly definite 
idea of ourselves at the back of our minds, we are not 
often disposed to bring it to the surface—as the Scotsman 
1e Parl. (ess OF the Irishman, or the American, But it is 
birth, i important—and today perhaps more important than at 
© Unione @y time—that we should give an account of ourselves to 
Dictaty, ge urselves, and discover if there is anything in the English 
use mej ‘haracter which makes it particularly desirable that we 
ternatiy,f Should remain English. And if the typical Englishman 
langer-—p ought to be called on to assess the character of his nation, 
ceded jhe then Mr. Baldwin was obviously the right person to lead 
Mosley off a series of wireless talks on ‘* National Character.” 


the Sean. 
Witzerlan 
id thoug 
st Power 
ed on to 
January 
amentary 


ent wii We say that it is more important than at other times 
ere maf. that we should make up our minds about the national 
delaying character, for this is the first period in our history when 
wuld pute We have had serious doubts about the virtues of 
asm {yf Dationalism and have been inclined to ask whether the 
; for qf characteristics that ought to be cultivated should be 
ind ane international, and not national at all. We have been 
y, wiif compelled to denounce all sorts of “ nationalism,” 
nds thf ¢conomic, militant, aggressively racial or cultural. We 
date hf have seen Europe divided into hostile camps in the name 
se whip Of patriotism. We have seen Germany plunging into 
setting fanatical excesses in the supposed interests of an 
cotlang. exclusively German culture and the preservation in all 
liamet! its purity of the German character. When Herr Hitler 
sly ane broadcasts his views on the super-eminent virtues of the 
Ther Teutonic race we feel that he is using words that are 
ry ste dangerous and provocative. Does not good _inter- 
Jecting. Nationalism demand that we, who believe in sinking 
tation ‘tude national barriers, should turn the other cheek to 
f then Hitler, and meekly proclaim that we know ourselves to 
ve thai be sadly defective Englishmen, who aspire to shed our 
Rigif ‘sular and limiting characteristics? What might not 
of the We learn from: the Nazis ? 
Mr. Baldwin did not take that line. If he had wished 
regaiiff to do so there would have been no lack of notable prece- 
dene dents. There has been a school of Englishmen, from 
dients— Matthew Arnold down to our own time, who have not 
> wil ceased to denounce the Philistinism, or the insularity, 
dani or the inaccessibility to ideas of the English nation ; 
shi and there is one well-known living critic who seldom 
them Writes an article without an allusion to the “ muddle- 
ction headed English public.” But Mr. Baldwin did not say 
ea 4 single word which was not in praise of the national 
con® character. This need not be taken to mean that he is 
unaware of any defects, but that he did not think this 














followed immediately by Major Yeats-Brown, who will 
write on “ Alternatives to Democracy: The Corporate 
State.” Later articles will include “ Experiments in 
Dictatorship,” by Herbert Sidebotham; ‘ Democracy 
in France,” by M. André Maurois; ‘‘ The Case for 
Democracy,” the Master of Balliol ; and two on “ Parlia- 
ment as it Should Be,” by Lord Eustace Percy and Sir 
Stafford Cripps. 


The English Character 


the right moment to dwell on them. He preferred to 
speak of the self-reliance and loyalty bequeathed to us 
by the Saxons, the love of adventure handed on by the 
Vikings, the sense of unity and regard for ordered 
government instilled by the Normans and, permeating 
the composite nation, the spirit of that early village 
community which persisted for a dozen centuries, 
combining, as the late Master of Balliol said, “ discipline 
with the peculiar English capacity for self-government ” 
—the spirit of co-operation, the spirit of fair play and 
give-and-take, the habit of working for a common 
purpose, which tempered the hard and grim individuality 

of the national character.” . 

This may be regarded as a true statement about the 
national character, or it may be regarded as an over- 
emphasis of some elements in it. But that does not 
matter if it is agreed that it faithfully expresses certain 
essential elements which again and again determine 
national behaviour. The point is, is Mr. Baldwin 
indicating an ideal of the national character which at 
this juncture is worth clinging to as an ideal? Has the 
nationalism of the English nation, so far as it has been 
based on these characteristics, led us into dangerous 
courses in the past, or otherwise, and is it likely to be 
prejudicial te ourselves and the world in the future ? 
If we set up this ideal as a sort of rival to the Hitler 
ideal of Germany, are we simply proclaiming the virtues 
of pan-Anglicanism as contrasted with those of pan- 
Teutonism ? 

In a certain sense the answer is bound to be “ Yes,” 
but only in the sense in which we should declare that 
a policy based on the conception of liberty is better 
than one based on the conception of coercion. If 
Mr. Baldwin has rightly defined certain persistent 
ingredients in the English character, on which present 
English ideals depend, we must uphold our sort of 
nationalism against any other sort. Incidentally, it 
clearly implies condemnation of many English actions 
in the past which did not spring from these charac- 
teristics—certain actions of Cromwell in Ireland, for 
instance, or Lord North in the American Colonies, or 
Cecil Rhodes in Africa. But it is among the salient 
facts that strike us as we look back on the past that 
the preservation of the English character has been 
perfectly consistent with the preservation of the Scottish 
character, under the Union, and that both have been 
consistent with the satisfaction of Welsh nationalist 
ideals. (Ireland was a black spot on the record.) Or, 
supposing we consider a still larger unit, that of the 
Empire. The initial mistake of the attempt to coerce 
the American Colonists has never been repeated. The 
nationalism of England, and that of Great Britain, are 
consistent with the complete self-determination of the 
Dominions; and none of these associations of peoples 
in a higher unit has weakened the sense of nationality 
one jot. 

An analysis of the English character such as that 
which Mr. Baldwin presents to us is fortifying. That 
we shall and must act in accordance with one or another 
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element in our character goes without saying; but it is 
important that the nation should be confident that it 
possesses certain moral reserves of strength which will 
enable it to act in an English way in the future as in 
the past. There are some prophets who point to the 
state of Europe and declare that the trend of civilization 
is in a certain direction, and that we are bound to 
go with it—we must follow Russia, or we must follow 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


HE Home Office is not much of an advertiser, though 
it has secured a good deal of publicity—much to be 
welcomed—for its recent circular on Juvenile Courts. It is 
quite time attention was called to the new rights of appeal 
from magistrates’ decisions conferred by the recent Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Appeals Act. The Act only comes 
into force on January Ist, but the last Quarter Sessions of 
this year are just about to be held, and that is the right 
moment for reminding magistrates generally of the new 
measure and its provisions. Other steps may have to be 
taken to ensure that convicted persons understand what 
their rights are. It is no small thing that in future an 
appeal, which today is altogether too costly for an ordinary 
offender, shall be available to anyone on the deposit of 
what the Act specifically terms ‘* reasonable ” recogniz- 
ances. Appeals from the verdicts of High Court Judges 
not infrequently succeed, and unpaid magistrates are 
certainly not less liable to error. Even a week’s imprison- 
ment can be a damning thing for a man, and he ought to be 
made amply aware of his right to appeal against it. 
* * * * 

The now accepted (in spite of the not unreasonable 
protest of The Times) attachment of the word Oxford to 
the title of the Groups Movement is natural enough. If 
the movement did not come out of Oxford—as it certainly 
did not—at any rate Oxford is the sort of place such 
movements do come out of. In the ‘eighties of last cen- 
tury the Salvation Army got a temporary but surprising 
hold on Oxford. Undergraduates marched behind brass 
bands and preached to open-air meetings at the Martyrs’ 
Memorial—clad, I believe, in the familiar red jersey. In 
another mood under the leadership of the late Lord 
Russell it welcomed the theosophists in the persons 
of Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Ollcott and a thriving 
theosophical movement sprang up and_ prospered till 
that particular generation passed. These things never, 
for some reason, seem to happen at Cambridge. How 
satisfying for a writer, by the way, to see nothing but 
bad in the Groups Movement and be able to let himself 
go, like the Bishop of Durham, with a clear conscience. 
People (I am one myself) divided between appreciation 
and dislike of the movement, and compelled honestly to 
say so, have to write terribly tepid stuff by comparison, 

x * * * 

Mr. S. M. Bruce’s acceptance of the High Commissioner- 
ship of Australia in London, and his consequent abandon- 
ment of the special position of Resident Cabinet Minister 
here, means that he does not intend to return home for 
the present. Australia’s desire to be so effectively 
represented in London is intelligible—Mr. Bruce is of a 
totally different calibre from any of his predecessors— 
but there is obviously another side to that. The Com- 
monwealth must be singularly rich in first-rank statesmen 
if it can afford indefinitely to do without Mr. Bruce 
at Canberra. The Australian High Commissioner 
matured a little late—I remember him at Cambridge 
as a first-rate rowing coach and nothing else—but he 
has matured effectively, and his withdrawal from an 
active part in Australian politics leaves Australian 





al 
Italy and Germany. To which at once we may an 
that this country stood as the main bulwark 4 
revolutionary spirit in 1790 and again in 1848. It h 
not been in the English character to adopt new-fap, ~ 
modes of government because the rest of the ca 
seemed to be moving that way; and there is Not th 
least reason for supposing that we have thus fund, 
mentally changed. 
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political life very definitely the poorer. Valuable ag the 
work he can do at this end of the world may be, th: 
need for him at the other end is considerable. 

* * * * 


I imagine others besides myself will join issue with Dean 
Inge when he says: ‘“‘ We cannot construct a biography 
of Jesus Christ.” (See his Preface to Merezhkoysky; 
Jesus the Unknown.) He means, of course, that ye 
cannot construct a true biography that will bear th 
tests of searching scientific criticism—and that rule 
out the ironic Renan no less than the simple Farrar; 
and the Dean disposes of Seeley as the erector of a 
eminently Victorian Jesus. All of these wrote book 
that are for him, I suppose, no more “ biographical’ 
than is Mr. George Moore’s imaginative reconstructioy 
in The Brook Kerith. But what about Dr. Headlam; 
admirable Life and Teachings of Jesus Christ ? If historicg| 
criticism has whittled away the credibility of much that 
we once thought beyond question, it has also given 
something positive in its stead; and Dr. Headlan, 
making the utmost use of this mass of adventitious 
material, built it up into what I should certainly kf 
disposed to call a ‘ biography.” 


* * * * 




























































































Several readers of this column, most or all of then 





clerical, have expressed their disagreement with what lf 
said a fortnight ago about the wedding that was stoppel 
till two bridesmaids had been given a wisp of musi — 






to put on their uncovered heads, 
stand that. 
more in all sincerity than forms and customs and cer. 
monies. To me, for example, it is inconceivable that 








the Founder of Christianity, when He received the > 
Magdalen and found her lifetime of sin no barrier, would F 





have made a barrier of her uncovered head; and it 
seems to me deplorable that girls and women walking 
hatless in the country, as so many thousands do today, 







should be debarred from going into a church to admit f 





its beauty, and perhaps to sit and meditate for a moment 
in the spirit of prayer. But I know many other peopl 
think otherwise. And there I must leave it. 

* * * * 







The standard of English weekly journalism is abou & 





to be lifted to new levels. So at least I gather from the 

prospectus of the Independent, which is to launch itsel! 

on this frosty world in a few days’ time. I note that 
“ the realm of foreign affairs is eagerly awaiting the advent of suci 

a journal ;” 

that most of the articles will be unsigned, for 


“the knowledge and authority of many of the writers will involv 
a return to the highest journalistic traditions and thus to anonymity; 


that 


‘returning to the very best traditions of the past, the doings d 
the Royal Family will be worthily reported and discussed;” 


that 


“reviews will be strictly limited to books that matter. ..: 
Neither will any consideration induce us to descend to the level d 
the signed review.” 


Well, well, Anyhow I offer fraternal greetings. 
JANUS 
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Is Internationalized Force Immoral ? 


Yes 


By Sistey HupDLESTON 


IR NORMAN ANGELL is an ardent advocate of 

eace. Soam I. That is why I was one of the few 

yho told the truth about the Treaty in 1919. That is 

why I now, from close and long observation on the 
Continent, affirm that we are perilously near to war. 

Incidentally—though it is part of my argument that 
new methods of approach to the dreadful problem are 
necessary—1 condemn in my book, War Unless... 
the proposal of international armies and air forces as 
impracticable and as immoral. > 

I do not suggest that those who accept the proposal 
inone form or another are either stupid or immoral. I 
respect their opinions and their intentions. But I do 
suggest that they have been pushed into this para- 
doxical position of preparing to make war in order to 
prevent war by the apparent hopelessness of the present 
situation. For it is obvious that war is becoming increas- 
ingly likely at an early date. Naturally, those who are 
horrified at the possibility wish there were a superior 
foree, sure of victory, which might suppress it. 

Yet in the present conditions of the world, which is 
divided into a number of nations with divergent interests 
and sentiments, it is both impracticable and immoral to 
create such a force. A. force, whether national or 
international, must be the expression of a policy ; and 
what common policy exists, or can be conceived to 
exist, while there are nations which are resolved to 
preserve the status quo, and nations which are deter- 
mined on radical changes ? While on one side national 
passions are aroused by injustices, real or imaginary, 
and on the other side national feelings are inflamed to 
resistance, there cannot be (potentially) one inter- 
national army, but two—precisely as in the Great War ! 
An international army postulates a superior purpose. 
What is that superior purpose ? Is it to keep things as 
they are? Or is it to alter things ? There must first be 
fundamental agreement on this point. Otherwise, we 
might find ourselves (assuming for the moment there 
was an armed international organization) engaged in 
applying force to support claims with which we have no 
sympathy. That is what I call immoral. 

A body such as the League is composed of sovereign 


States. If such a body possessed an army it would be 
contributed by those sovereign States. The implication 
would be that some of those sovereign States would have 
to be coerced by the others. Is it conceivable that they 
would contribute forces to be used against themselves ? 
Is it conceivable that any particular State would have 
no sympathizers? In any event, would there not be 
grave danger of the international forces falling asunder 
and of the two parts fighting each other ? 

Why should we suppose—in the absence of a common 
policy—that the effective control of international forces 
will always be on the side we consider right ?. Unanimity 
is improbable, and no one can foresee the precise line of 
cleavage. Therefore, an international force might be 
used in the service of wrong. 

When I first discussed this question, in 1919, with 
M. Léon Bourgeois there was talk of a headquarters 
staff. The Powers were to help to draw up plans of 
operation against themselves. Without provisional 
military plans for all contingencies the value of armies is 
vastly diminished. But how can we imagine any nation 
willing to indicate in advance how it can best be fought ? 

Such a military alliance which could be turned against 
itself would be made up of mercenaries. It would be a 
reversion to the worst days of militarism. I am not a 
Nationalist, but Nationalism is an understandable and 
respectable sentiment. War in the name of Inter- 
nationalism seems to me utterly detestable. As I have 
already written: “It is distressing enough to send 
young men to kill in the name of patriotism for the 
defence of their country; it is unspeakably immoral 
to send them to kill in a quarrel quite remote from 
them.” 

It is said that there are weapons—such as aeroplanes— 
too terrible to be left in national hands. But would they 
not be equally terrible, and still more inexcusable, in 
international hands ? 

So Sir Norman Angell, and those who think with him, 
though unquestionably sincere, will perhaps do me the 
honour of believing that I too am sincere in holding all 
kinds of international military force to be impracticable, 
perilous and immoral. 


No 


By Str Norman ANGELL 


ET us see where we agree; and differ. In his book 
War Unless . . . (a criticism of which provoked 
this discussion) Mr. Huddleston says : 

“Disarmament, though desirable, is not a matter on which we 
should concentrate our chief attention ; for without genuine will- 
to-peace it furnishes only an opportunity to manoeuvre for position ; 
and with the sincere will to peace it would be automatic, spon- 
taneous, simultaneous—and unnecessary.” (p. 285). 

But Mr. Huddleston himself recognizes that the will-to- 
peace exists. He says: 

“Who wants war? If it is granted that there is a handful of 
firebrands in more than one nation, it is abundantly clear that the 
rulers and vast masses of the peoples remembering the horrors of 
the last war and its consequences which are still being felt, detest 
the very notion of renewed conflict.” (p. 38.) 

The problem therefore is not to create the will-to-peace 
which exists, but to discover why it is frustrated ; why, 
though nearly everyone hates war, nearly everyone pur- 
sues policies which make war inevitable. 

It must mean, either that the nations do not foresee 
the result of the peace policies they pursue; or, that, 


though they desire peace, other things are placed before 
peace; or that both those explanations are true. I 
suggest both are true, and that what every nation places 
above peace, is defence; defence of its vital interests, 
rights, or what are assumed to be. 

The most peaceful nations—ourselves, the United States 
—remain armed. If they had determined that no provoca- 
tion, no aggression, would cause them to fight, the arms 
would not exist. Their existence is proof that on sufficient 
provocation, the arms will be used, that defence comes 
before unjust peace. Non-resistance is rejected. 

Mr. Huddleston will agree that the question of defence 
only arises when nations differ as to what is just. If two 
nations are agreed as to their rights they don’t fight. 
Normally men cannot be persuaded to die for what they 
feel to be wrong. Wars only arise when both sides can 
be persuaded that they are fighting for right and 
justice. 

The question then narrows to this; What system of 
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employing arms for defence will be least likely to result 
in the arms being used, in war ? 

Mr. Huddleston replies, or implies : “* If each resolutely 
refuses to defend anyone or anything but itself.” I say, 
that such method of defending national rights must 
inevitably defeat its object and lead to war ; prevent the 
formation of any international society and perpetuate 
that international anarchy which is the underlying cause 
of war. 

Unvarying, repeated, European experience, as well as 
the simplest logic of the situation compel that conclusion. 
By the method of ‘t each defending himself,” no nation 
is safe unless stronger than its rival. In which case the 
rival is not safe. Each must be stronger than the other. 
The method not only defies physical possibility but also 
equality of right, justice. In demanding preponderance 
of power as the only sure defence we ask the other party 
to occupy a position which we declare we should refuse to 
occupy—ought to refuse—if we were in his place. Yet, if 
we have only our own strength for defence, our rights 
cannot be secure unless we thus deny equivalent right 
to others. In the international anarchy we are 
compelled to put power, not behind right, but the denial 
of right ; which sooner or later will be resisted. 

This is not just a logician’s facile antithesis in practice 
easily disposed of ; it is the tragic dilemma from which 
the most skilful diplomacy, the astutest statecraft, has 
never for long been able to escape. 

There is only one escape: that form of alliance which 
instead, as in the past, of pledging our power to this or 
that State in order to secure its support for our views, to 
be our own judge, puts mutual support behind the prin- 
ciple of arbitration by making the State that refuses it the 
aggressor, the common enemy. This should be the poliey 


[The writer of this article, whose bona fides cannot be called in question, has adequate reasons 
for writing anonymously.—Ed, Tue Specraror.| 


T was a dentist in a country town who discovered that 
I I was suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis—or, as 
the general public still prefers to call it, “* consumption.” 

I had been feeling “ run-down” for many months 
before this revelation and had been under the care of my 
regular physician, a general practitioner of considerable 
reputation with a large practice in the London area. He 
frequently used the stethoscope on me, but could find 
nothing wrong with my lungs and had eventually to fall 
back on the diagnosis that I was overworked and needed 
arest. This “ rest” I took with relatives in the country 
in June of last year. I derived little benefit from it ; 
and after I had been with them a fortnight my hosts 
insisted that I should see their own doctor in the nearby 
town. I did so, was once more “ stethoscoped,” and 
again given a clean bill of health, though the doctor sug- 
gested that my somewhat decrepit teeth might be the 
ultimate cause of my malaise. 

Thus fate brought me to a dentist who looked search- 
ingly at me when I first entered his consulting room, 
asked me some questions of which I did not then under- 
stand the import, tinkered awhile with my teeth and— 
as soon as I was gone—telephoned my relatives’ doctor to 
give his opinion that I was suffering from tuberculosis 
and urge that further investigation should be made. A 
week later I was in a sanatorium as a tuberculosis case of 
at least “‘ moderate gravity.” I am still there. 

It seemed to me, during my first weeks in the sana- 
torium, that my case must be well nigh unique. I felt 
it unthinkable that there could be more than a handful of 





G.P’s and T.B.: An Indictment 


By A SANATORIUM PATIENT 


a 
behind arms, Mr. Huddleston’s “ supe 
opposing, not change, but change by war ; 
not frontiers, but peace; not supporting or opposi 
any particular claim, only opposing the right of 
claimant to be judge. It is the transfer of power from th 
litigants to the law, as the only alternative either ty 
judgement by the strongest litigant (as at Versailles) o, 
abandonment of armed defence altogether, which None 
accepts ; the method of all organized society ; the Process 
by which (to meet a point of Mr. Huddleston’s) we gj 
contribute to the cost of the policeman who May arrest 
us, the judge who may condemn us, under laws we may 
believe unjust ; but who meanwhile protect us. : 

Practical application of the principle to international 
politics means the abandonment of military isolationisp 
or the Balance of Power policy in favour of a Concer 
developing into an effective League. In any case fore 
is involved ; in any case it is international. Isolationisn 
always breaks down. (I forget whether Liberia as wel 
as Portugal contributed contingents in the last war.) 
Mr. Huddleston himself, after arguing through his whol 
book against international forces comes finally (p, 285) 
to demanding a combination, first of the English-speaking 
powers, then of the European, to the end that “ no other 
nation will be capable of beginning a devastating war,” 
It looks most suspiciously like the very thing against 
which he has been arguing, involving all the difficulties of 
international force upon which he has been enlarging, 
And it will certainly fail if each constituent member js 
to be guided by the principle that to fight for being its 
own judge is relatively respectable, but to fight in common 
for the enforcement of arbitration to the end that it may 
ultimately replace war, is not a national interest, and 
*unspeakably immoral.” 
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other ‘“‘ consumptives ” who had been under the regular 


‘are of a general practitioner and whose complaint had 
not been recognized for what it was. When, however, 
I began to mix with other patients, I found that my 
history, so far from being extraordinary, was common- 
place. There were, and are, in this sanatorium dozens 
of patients who were treated for weeks or months by their 
doctors for “ bronchitis,” ‘* laryngitis,” “ the aftermath 
of influenza,” “ nerves” (of every kind but principally 
*‘ overwork ’’), “ tropical diseases ” (a frequent diagnosis 
when the patient is known to have travelled in hot 
climates) and half a dozen other maladies before the true 
nature of their disease was discovered. Nor is there the 
slightest reason to suppose that the particular institution 
of which I write is singular in this respect. A _ parallel 
state of affairs could be quoted from every public and 
private sanatorium in the country. 

The tragedy behind these facts can be very briefly 
stated. Pulmonary tuberculosis, if diagnosed as such 
in its early stages, is curable. If it is allowed to progress 
beyond a certain stage, it may still be cured—or at 
any rate arrested—but only after’ months or years of 
wearisome treatment. If the correct diagnosis is not 
made until still later in the course of the disease— 

There are 387,000 deaths directly from pulmonary 
tuberculosis in Great Britain cach year, and Heaven 
knows how many thousand indirectly. It is not for one 
moment suggested that even half these lives could have 
been saved if some general practitioner had correctly 
diagnosed “ consumption ” when the patient had first 
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nto his hands. But even if the proportion of such 

js as high as one-tenth (I personally believe it to be 
ys" higher, but anything like mathematical certainty 
we matter is obviously unattainable), the situation 
at oo serious enough to warrant the earnest attention 
medical profession and the general public. 


come i 


js SU 
of the med 

To any attack on the personal ability and integrity of 
British general practitioners as a body I, for one, would 
not dream of lending support. The qualities of head 
and heart displayed by the great bulk of “ G.P’s” are 
incontrovertible. Yet something is gravely wrong ; and 
if the blame cannot be placed on individuals one must 
jook for some fundamental defect in an entire system. 
And here, as a layman, one can only ask a question and 
hope that others competent to do so will supply the 
auwer. Under what system or systems are the general 
practitioners in this country trained in the study of 
tuberculosis in their student and “ hospital ” days? Or, 
to vary the query slightly: Is there, properly speaking, 
any system at all? 

It is my belief that nine-tenths of our budding doctors 
have virtually no opportunity of examining patients in 
the earlier stages of “* consumption”; and that in only 
two of the London teaching hospitals is there anything 
resembling proper provision for the study of the disease. 
[believe that tuberculosis is at present far too exclusively 
a disease for specialists—that is to say for the county 
tuberculosis officers and the physicians in public and 


private sanatoria or attached to special chest hospitals— 
and that an alarming ignorance of its nature and sym- 
ptoms prevails among ordinary general practitioners who 
van render the sufferer the most vital service of all—that 
of discovering the presence of the malady at the earliest 
possible moment. 

I repeat that I write as a layman. Others can, if they 
will, answer the questions I have raised and confirm or 
refute my beliefs. In the meantime, and while awaiting. 
expert ruling on these important issues, I can make at 
least one immediate contribution to the discussion. It 
is to implore all general practitioners to realize that where 
pulmonary tuberculosis is suspected, the absence of 
characteristic sounds in the stethoscope is not in itself 
sufficient proof of the absence of the disease. A negative 
stethoscopic examination must, in short, be supplemented 
by X-ray photographs and analysis of sputum (where 
there is any) before the doctor can definitely affirm that 
a patient is not “ consumptive.” 

It may be argued that all doctors are aware of this 
already. I know that this is not so. I know that there 
are general practitioners of the highest reputation and 
“ standing ” who will aflirm that a patient is not tuber- 
cular entirely on the strength of stethoscopic examination. 
And my witnesses are the hundreds, if not thousands, of 
patients who are now undergoing the anxiety and expense 
of long and wearisome illness as the result of this one 
fact alone. 


The Oxford Groups: Their Strength and Weakness 


By Canon R. J. CAMPBELL 


HE Bishop of Durham is an angel who wields a 
flaming sword that turns every way. His mordant 
criticism of the Oxford Group Movement, as it is popu- 
larly ealled, has attracted wide attention as it was sure to 
do, though whether it will ultimately prove damaging or 
advantageous to the form of evangelism it attacks is 
somewhat in doubt. Possibl,, Dr. Buchman and those 
associated with him in the propaganda of which he was 
the originator may be consoling themselves for the oppo- 
sition they encounter by recalling the apostolic testimony 
that a spiritual cause gains even by the contention it 
evokes. “Some indeed preach Christ even of envy and 
strife; and some also of goodwill. . . . What then? 
notwithstanding, every way, whether in pretence, or in 
truth, Christ is preached ; and I therein do rejoice, yea, 
and will rejoice.” They have not yet attained to that 
distinguishing mark of the first century Christian fellow- 
ship they claim to emulate, namely, that “ as concerning 
this sect, we know that everywhere it is spoken against.” 
Hitherto the movement has had plenty of warm friends 
and advocates, and as it grows in strength and importance 
the number of these tends to increase rather than diminish. 
The fact that the Bishop of London himself is to inaugu- 
rate in St. Paul’s Cathedral the campaign which several 
hundred adherents of the movement are about to under- 
take in the metropolis is symptomatic of the facility 
evinced by its leaders of attracting the co-operation of 
persons of authority and influence in Church and State in 
this and other countries. The controversy evoked by 
the Bishop of Durham’s well-marshalled denunciatory case 
is likely to help rather than hinder this campaign by 
giving it additional publicity. 

But what of the future? Has this movement come to 
stay or not? If it has, will it add a new religious de- 
nomination to the confusingly large number already 
existing, or will it prove to be a vitalizing force in the 
Church as a whole? On the answer to this question the 


real significance of this latest and much talked of factor 
in our corporate life depends. 

My own attitude to the movement may fairly be de- 
scribed as critically sympathetic. My first acquaintance 
with it dates from rather more than two years ago, when 
I was invited to Oxford to attend a House Party organ- 
ized by the Group. Being favourably impressed by much 
that I saw and heard there I invited Dr. Buchman to visit 
Chichester and hold a mission of a similar kind on a 
smaller scale within the Cathedral precincts. The invitation 
was accepted, and the leader and a team of about twenty 
young people came and held a series of meetings from 
Friday to Tuesday of one week-end in November, 1931. 
The audiences were mostly composed of invited guests 
chosen not only from the Cathedral circle but the neigh- 
bouring clergy and Free Church ministers. The impres- 
sion made at Oxford was deepened, and the conclusions 
to which I then came concerning both the worth and the 
weaknesses of the movement have since been confirmed 
by continued observation and correspondence. 

There can be no doubt whatever of the reality and 
spiritual power of the movement and the sincerity of its 
chief exponents. Dr. Buchman will forgive the frank 
confession that some of us do not find his Americanism 
attractive ; it is rather too crude and brusque for our 
British taste ; 
limitation in ourselves and in any case does not go to the 
If this man were not fundamentally 


but we are conscious that this betokens a 


root of the matter. 
sincere and good he would not be divinely used, as he 
manifestly has been, to awaken thousands of spiritually 
slumbering souls and draw them to Christ. One remark- 
able fact which deserves more attention than it has re- 
ceived is that the young Oxford men upon whom he has 
cast his spell do not imitate his mannerisms ; they remain 
themselves, true to their type, the characteristic product 
of their upbringing ; yet they are thoroughly devoted to 


him. This would not be so if his moral influence over 
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them were not sound and healthy. A man like Professor 
Grensted could not be deceived in the Christian quality 
of a man of whom he sees so much as he does of Dr. 
Buchman ; and the same may be said of all the band of 
loyal adherents whom this American Lutheran pastor has 
gathered round himself in our oldest university centre. 

Further, it cannot and ought not to be denied that the 
movement is distinguished by the many radical moral 
renewals it effects, and it is incorrect to say that in most 
cases these are impermanent. When a man is made to 
face the truth about himself even at the cost of some 
personal humiliation and shame and enabled to start 
a new life in a power not his own, he is not very likely 
to go back on it. That there are cases of relapse might 
be taken for granted even if we were not explicitly told 
so, but these must consist principally of emotional types 
who are carried away for a time by the infectious enthu- 
siasm of a closely packed assembly and cannot stand alone. 
Dean Inge is no mean judge of the moral value of any- 
thing that professes to be a panacea for the ills of the age. 
His considered judgement of the Group Movement is that 
*‘it seems to me to be deserving of sympathy, though 
there are some things in it which I do not like. It is 
evidently an appeal to a deeper spiritual life. ... 
Who can doubt that the Holy Spirit is with them ? Who 
can help wishing them all success, and the blessing of 
God?” 

The movement has its dangers—of course. What 
vital religious movement has not ? But they are all cur- 
able, and it would be a grave blunder on the part of the 
Church to withhold countenance from a band of earnest 
Christians because of defects which will probably dis- 
appear with time. Methodism is respectable enough 
today, but the abervations of some of its early adherents 
were worse than anything that has yet been laid to the 
charge of the Groups. The danger of spiritual pride is 
not small; it is the shadow that attends upon burning 
zeal ; young converts are apt to think that no good was 
being done by anyone till they came on the scene. A 
worse danger is that of mistaking Dr. Buchman’s allitera- 
tive formulas for the only valid Christian tenets, and to 
regard other preachers and teachers as ignorant of the real 


The Village at Prayer 


By Str EveEtyN Wrencu 


HOSE who say that we live in an age of unbelief lie, 

or perhaps they have not visited the Alpine village 

of Loéche-les-Bains. It is Sunday morning, and the 

bells of the church tower are summoning the villagers to 

High Mass. How easy to have prayerful hearts as we 

walk to church looking up at the semicircle of snow- 
capped mountains in a cloudless blue sky. 

We follow the crowd of peasants in their Sunday best 
past the village fountain, along a winding street, narrow 
and steep, with overhanging wooden roofs. The church 
is nearly full, although we are ten minutes early. An old 
man in dark clothes is walking to and fro in front of the 
golden altar and reredos, lighting the candles. Perhaps 
it is as well not to examine the altar too closely ; it 
might seem crude near at hand. In the distance it is a 
wall of gold; the reflection of the rays of the sun and 
the candles on its well-polished surface light it up; on 
each side are gaudy statues of our Lord and Die Mutter 
Gottes. But they do not offend; nothing could deflect 
from the atmosphere of prayer that envelops the wor- 
shipper as he passes through the swing-doors. 

In a few minutes the church is full. An old peasant 
woman is my neighbour. There is not an empty seat ; 
men are standing two deep at the rear and in the side 
aisles, There must be 250 people packed into the little 
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gospel if they do not use them. A Concomitant of 4: 
assumption is the neglect of teaching, or aaa 
of it, so often exhibited by members of the Groups ence 
a fact their own ignorance of vital Christian tm, 
often astounding. 

Anyone well acquainted with the rich literat 
ascetic theology and its use in the cure of go 
know that the Group emphasis on moralism, admirable 
as it is up to a point, is too one-sided. Christianity i 
much more than a matter of morals, and it would bea 
revelation to some of the leaders of the Movement 
themselves if they could acquire a deeper knowledge of 
what the great masters of the spiritual life haye put on 
record on the subject of the union of the soul with God 
through Christ. Many of the crudities of “ Sharing ® 
would be eliminated at once if this were taken into 
account. Reiterated dwelling on sins _ is unhealthy 
both for those who confess and those who listen, and 
is a temptation to be less than true, as the trusted 
pioneers of Methodism soon came to realize jn their 
day. 

Most of all, perhaps, is the technique of the Groups at 
fault in not providing better against what is s0 ye 
known in traditional Catholic spiritual culture, the 
inevitable hour when the convert becomes discouraged, 
chilled, depleted, otiose—in a word falls victim to the 
malady of accidie or aridity. I have heard Dr. Buchman 
make a joke of this, but it is no joke, as every experienced 
director of souls is well aware. 

But, be it repeated, these are defects and shortcomings 
in a movement full of life and energy which we ought to 
welcome and thank God for. The most unwise policy 
we could adopt would be to repeat the mistake the Chureh 
of England has made more than once before and hold 
aloof from it. That would be to make it sectarian both 
in temper and form to an extent not yet apparent. To 
meet it with Christian charity and understanding we must 
respond to its challenge, help to guide it past the shoals 
and quicksands of its nascent period, and ally ourselves 
with its unduement of divine power as did the mediaeval 
Church with the companions of the little poor man of 
Assisi. 
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church ; first the children, then rows and rows of black- 
dressed villagers, behind them the men from the surround: 
ing countryside. The service begins and the young priest 
in vestments of green and gold chants the office of the 
Mass. The congregation is caught up by the beauty of 
the service ; during intervals of silence I hear the faint 
jingling of the beads of my neighbours, old peasant 
women. Their poor old weather-beaten faces are gazing 
at the high altar; their finger-joints are swollen with 
rheumatism ; their hands tell the story of a life spent in 
endless toil. The organ bursts forth and the choir of 
men’s voices repeat the chants sung down the ages in 
every land. I look up to the two galleries, one above the 
other. From my seat I can only see the bronzed faces 
and hairy hands of the men clasped on the ledges. 
How they sing; their whole being is put into their 
song. 

The priest takes off his green vestment and mounts 
the winding staircase to the pulpit. This is his first 
Sunday in his new parish. It is evidently a great moment 
in his life. Every word of his sermon, delivered i 
German, is spoken with obvious sincerity and deep 
emotion. “ Meine liebe Pfarrkinder” (my dear pat 
ishioners) he begins. He starts by talking to the 


children and young people; then he addresses himself 
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ddle-aged, and finally he speaks from his heart to 
He wishes to. make his ministry a witness 
to his Lord; he wants the years spent among his new 

iends to be a period of service. He desires to spend 
* elf for them. His priesthood is a vocation to him ; 
wie he fire of an early follower of St. Francis. He 


he has all t P Frat 
will be at their ‘all in sunshine and storm, in winter and 


summer, by day and by night. 


Every person in the church is caught up by his sin- 
“His burning faith transmits itself to his hearers. 


to the mi 
the aged. 


cerity. a : ; 
He as nothing more of life than to spend himself for 
others. As he came down from the pulpit I envied that 


young man. I thought of hundreds of young men who 
said they could find nothing to do; no job awaiting 
them. He had found a cause and career which satisfied 
the deepest needs of his nature. His life was to be spent 
among the eternal mountains with simple peasant folk, 
where days are passed earning their daily bread by the 
sweat of their brow. 


F I was asked who, in my opinion, had done most 
to improve the amenities of country-house life, I 
should say, without a moment’s hesitation, Ruth 
Draper. For she has very nearly stamped out the 
Garden Menace ; or at any rate reduced it to bearable 
proportions. There is hardly anybody left who does 
not know, at least by hearsay, her ‘“‘ Showing the 
Garden”; and though some people still go on making 
the very remarks she satirises, they at least have the 
graee to make them in inverted commas. The only 
danger is that one day our laughing references to Miss 
Draper will themselves become so stereotyped as to 
constitute a further menace, and then there will have 
to be a double set of inverted commas. But happily 
that day is far distant: at present “ glubjulla ” is still 
a word to conjure with. 

Miss Draper’s sketch, however, though brilliant, is a 
little misleading. She wields the superb weapon of her 
satire entirely on the guest’s behalf. It is time, I think, 
that somebody pointed out how often the boot is on 
the other leg ; how often it is the guest that begs to be 
shown round the garden and the hostess’s heart that sinks. 

Perhaps this is truer of Scotland than of England. 
In England, after all, the garden lies round about you ; 
the scent of wallflowers and cherry-pie comes right in 
at the drawing-room windows, and if the hostess is 
tired or does not feel inclined to embark, for the third 
time in two days, on a personally conducted tour of 
the herbaceous borders, all she has to do is to lead her 
guest to a deck-chair on the terrace and let her look 
at it from there. 

But in Scotland the garden is kept right away from the 
house, sometimes a quarter of a mile or more. Many 
theories have been advanced to account for this curious 
custom. Some say that it is done as an inducement 
to exercise, in: order that the non-sporting members of 
the party may have a pretext for walking off the effects 
of unlimited scones, cakes and porridge. Others contend 
that it is an aesthetic dodge to make one appreciate the 
flowers, with which, otherwise, one might grow con- 
temptuously familiar. A third and more prosaic school 
maintains that it is something to do with the climate 
and’ the need for sheltered walls. My own theory is 
that in Covenanting days flowers—like dancing —were 
considered to be an invention of the Devil, too beautiful 
to be good, and were therefore banished to a distant 
spot in case one should clap eyes on them on the Sabbath 





The service of the Mass began again. The men’s 
voices took on a new intensity. The rays of the sun 
shone down through the gaudy windows, making patches 
of light on the head-dresses of two nuns bent in prayer, 
whose hoods were of the whiteness of the snow-capped 
mountains overlooking the valley. As the priest lifted 
up the chalice a reflected ring of light flitted across the 
wall of the chancel. The little church of Loéche-les- 
Bains was indeed a house of prayer. 

I thought regretfully of the many village churches in 
England nearly empty. Religion was not out of date ; 
it could still satisfy men’s souls.. As I was going out I 
held the door open for an old peasant woman. She 
thanked me, and dipping her fingers into the holy water 
stoop, she wetted the tips of my fingers, muttering some 
words of blessing with a gracious smile. 

It was many a day since I had been so affected by < 
church service. Small wonder though ; it is not often in 
my country that one sees a village at prayer, 


A Note on Gardens 


By JAN STRUTHER 


and find oneself in Hell. (Then why, you ask, did they 
not do away with the garden altogether? Because, I 
answer swiftly, they were then, as now, sair hadden 
doun by the head-gardener.) 

Be that as it may, a visit to the garden in Scotland 
is a definite expedition. You take a walking-stick, and 
very often a mackintosh. One man I know, who is 
slightly lame, always goes by car. But as your guests 
have probably driven twenty or thirty miles to call 
upon you, you cannot very well refuse their request, 
quail as you may when, the last scone swallowed, you 
see a horticultural lust kindle in their eye. So off 
you go, at that most exhausting of gaits, which is for 
some reason adopted on these occasions by young and 
old alike—the Country-house Stroll. 

Past the disused laundry, past the car-invaded stables, 
past the kennels, up the wooden steps, through the opening 
in the beech hedge, along the gravel path—and there you 
are at the gate in the high brick wall. As you open it a 
flood of warmth and colour rushes to meet you. It is really 
a heavenly garden. If only you could just sit in it and 
enjoy it while you talked about something else ; if only 
these broad-beamed, enthusiastic women didn’t keep 
moving on, and exclaiming, and sniffing, and asking you 
what things were; if only you didn’t have to make 
remarks like ‘ Yes, Shot Silk,” and ‘“‘ No, Cardinalis ” 
(yesterday it was “* No, Shot Silk,” and “ Yes, Cardinalis,” 
because that particular guest happened to know more 
about lobelias than roses ; but the variation is too small 
to give you any real sense of breaking new ground). If 
only they wouldn’t turn snapdragons into antirrhinums 
and red-hot-pokers into kniphofias. .. . 

To the silent accompaniment of these familiar thoughts 
you have somehow been keeping up a stream of suitable 
small-talk to the visitors ; and now you are kack at the 
house again, and they, their lust sated, are saying good-bye. 

“See you at the flower-show,” one of them adds. “I 
hear you’re going to open it this year.” 

Brute and devil, you think, as the wheels scrunch away 
up the avenue: why need she have reminded you about 
that looming horror? But perhaps it is just as well, 
because there are only a few days left and you have not 
yct thought out what to say. 

It is practically impossible to open a flower show 
without a reference cither to Francis Bacon (which the 
villagers greet in pop-eyed silence, because they have 
never heard of him) or to Adam and Eve (which the 
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villagers greet with ribald sniggers, because they have). 
A third course is to recite a certain little poem which I 
purposely refrain from quoting here because it is such a 
loathsome thing, God wot. If you are determined to 
avoid these historical and literary allusions there is 
nothing for it but to fall back upon bromidic hyperbole 
such as “ I always say I'd willingly go without food but I 
simply couldn’t live without flowers * ; or upon personal 
confidences such as “I always get up and do an hour’s 
weeding myself before breakfast * (which the villagers 
know perfectly well to be untrue because your under- 
gardener’s brother is married to the daughter of the 
postman). It is difficult to see why a flower show 
has to be opened at all, as though it were a Jack-pot 
or a tin of sardines ; it ought to be left to unfold gradually 
like the flowers themselves. Think what a row you used 
to get into in your nursery days for forcibly popping 
the fuchsia-buds. . . Ah! that might do for your first 
sentence : childhood reminiscences always strike a human 
chord, 

It is all very worrying ; and, as you trudge off garden- 
wards yet again, basket in hand, to pick a few more roses 
for the dining room, you ask yourself wearily whether 
the game is worth the candle ; whether it would not be 
much simpler if, the next time a guest asked to see the 
garden, you were able to reply quite truthfully, ‘‘ ’'m so 
sorry, but as a matter of fact we put the whole thing under 
plough last Tuesday.” That, at any rate, would ensure 
that you were never again invited to open a flower show. 

But suddenly you remember Macgillivray ; and at the 
thought of that wrinkled mahogany mask, that out- 
thrust lower lip, those gimlet eyes, shrubby brows, grey 
lichenous whiskers and tortoise-like neck, you know that 
you are powerless. The neighbours you might face, but 
Macgillivray has got you beneath his horny and earth- 
stained thumb. 


Admiral von Hipper 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KoRRESPONDENTEN. | 
M 13. September hat das deutsche Volk eines 
Seehelden gedacht, der an diesem Tage siebzig 
Jahre alt geworden wire, hitte ihn nicht der Tod im Mai 
1932 dahingerafft. Es gedachte des Admiral von Hipper, 
der ciner der Mitkimpfer der Skagerak-Schlacht war, 

Bei allen Vélkern ist es wohl so, dass die Draufgiinger- 
naturen den Menschen am meisten imponieren. An ihr 
Leben werden Anekdoten geknuepft, die den frischen 
Wagemut dieser Volkshelden veranschaulichen. Die 
Seydlitze, die Ziethen, werden im deutschen Volksemp- 
finden stets Figuren bleiben, die dem deutschen Menschen 
forschen Wagemut versinnbildlichen. Zu einem Seydlitz 
der Marine wird fuer spiitere Generationen vielleicht 
cinmal der Admiral von Hipper werden. 

Er war kein Streber. Auf Wissenschaften hielt er 
nichts. Er ist nicht durch den Admiralsstab emporge- 
kommen, sondern er hat von der Pike auf gedient 
und jahrzehntelang auf den Planken Dienst  getan. 
Dieser Seemann war Binnenlinder. Seine Wiege stand in 
Oberammergau. Sein Vater war ein simpler Kaufmann. 
So ist er zum grossen deutschen Seefuehrer wirklich nur 
durch eigene Kraft geworden. Es mag sein, dass ihm die 
- Beruchrung mit Kaiser Wilhelm genutzt hat. Drei Jahre 
Jang diente er auf der Yacht ‘Hohenzollern’ und kam auf 
diese Weise 6fters mit seinem Landesherrn in Beruehrung. 
Diesem gefiel die urspruengliche Begabung, das_klare 
Denken und die Entscheidungskraft Hippers. Im 
uebrigen hat der spiitere Admiral auch. die Kénigin 
Viktoria kennengelernt. Das war noch zu seiner See- 
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kadettenzeit, als sein Englisch nichts weniger als 
war. Kine Gruppe deutscher Seekadetten, 
einer Ostasienreise befand, wurde von der Kénio; 
empfangen. Auf die Frage an ihn, ob er verheiratet . 
soll er geantwortet haben: ‘“ No, Your Ma jesty, I nite 
me so.”” (Nein, Eure Majestit, ich behelfe mich so.) é 
Im Weltkriege befehligte Hipper die Aufklirun 
streitkrafte. Ihre Aufgabe war, mit dem Gegner “a 
lichst in Fuehlung zu bleiben, und sie mussten fn 
schnellen Kampf befahigt scin. Seine erste Kriegstet way 
das Seegefecht vom 28. August 1914. Seine Streit. 
krafte gingen aus ihm mit einigen Verlusten hervor, aber 
sie kehrten in die deutschen Hafen mit gesteigertem 
Kampfesmut zurueck. Hipper litt in der nachfolgenden 
Zeit sehr darunter, dass alle deutsche Tatkraft guy See 
stark durch das deutsche Operationsprogramm gelihmt 
wurde, das den letzten Einsatz der Hochseeflotte in einer 
grossen Seeschlacht zu vermeiden suchte, um sie als 
michtigen Faktor fuer die Friedensverhandlungen Mig. 
lichst intakt zu halten. Der Admiral stand an der Spitze 
des Geschwaders, das am 16. Dezember 1914 Hartlepool 
beschoss, und er rang immer wieder mit den vorgesetzten 
Stellen um stirkere Entschlusskraft. Am. 21. Januar 
1915 verwickelte er sich in die Schlacht an der Dogger. 
bank, aber seine grosse Zeit kam erst als Admiral Scheer 
Anfang 1916 Leiter der gesamten deutschen Seestreit. 
krifte wurde und mit ihm ein neuer Geist in die zégemde 
Flotte einzog. Die Skagerak-Schlacht machte ihn gy 
dem deutschen Seehelden, der in der deutschen Geschichte 
immer lebendig bleiben wird. Er kommandierte das 
Aufklirungsgeschwader, das den  Grosskampfschiffen 
voranzog, und so war es ihm beschieden, den Angriff 


Als Perfekt 
die sich auf 


einzuleiten. An diesem Tag hat Hipper sein Bestes 
geleistet. Sein Flaggschiff war die ‘Luetzow’. Als es 


schwerste Havarien erlitt, zu denen auch die Zerstérung 
der Funkstelle gehérte, entschloss sich Hipper auf ein 
anderes Schiff zu wechseln ; mitten im schiirfsten Feuer 
und bei sehr hohem Seegang ging er auf das Torpedoboot 
‘G39’ und von diesem auf die ‘ Moltke’ ueber, um 
das Gefecht weiter leiten zu kénnen. 

Nach der Schlacht wurde Hipper vom Kénig von 
Bayern in den Adelsstand erhoben. Am 11. August 1918 
rueckte er zum Admiral-Chef der Hochseeflotte auf. 
Aber die Zeit grésserer Seekiimpfe war vorueber. Im 
Dezember 1918 liess er sich in den Ruhestand versetzen, 


Van der Lubbe 


No wender I am glad, when the governors of this country 

With their searchlight staring eyes and recording discs as brains 

Must listen at my lips. This is better than to 

Swim an inhuman sea or than the smelling sea to embrace 

Of prostitution : more notorious than to climb the highest 

mast. 

Yes, no wonder I laugh, I am glad that this people is mad: 

They must eat my words I throw out like paper scraps, 

I care not which I tear; they must eat and dance, dance, 

dance. 

Why do you laugh ? they ask. I repiy 

I laugh at this trial. That, they cannot understand. 

To them it seems I end with the glaring bright axe 

That cuts me off. But what I know, I know. 

Yes no. Yes no. Shall I tell you what I know ? 

Not to Goering, but dear microphone, dear movie camera, 

I whisper it to you. I laugh because our rulers’ laughter 

The spitting at justice, the cruel glee of mere guns 

The uniforms, are what Iam. My laughter cannot die. 

We are all mad together here ; corrupter and corrupted, 

The judge and judged. No cold and clear wind blows 

The crazy spectacles from the judge’s nose. 

We'll laugh and laugh until we unloose the centuries— 

—Those walls they built. Only the sane shall weep. 
STEPHEN SPENDER 
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Stage and Screen 
The Theatre 


«A Sleeping Clergyman.” By James Bridie. At 
the Piccadilly Theatre. 


urns to the theatre assured of a bright world exempt 
ities, of problems boldly stated and heroically 
solved. Mr. Bridie’s new play has the neat symmetry of a 
geometrical theorem. The issue is between action and its 
opposite, between eugenic intervention and a policy of laissez 
aire. Given, Mr. Bridie proposes, the lapse of time (he takes 
two generations for his illustration), and given the right 
conditions, the products of a diseased and criminal stock will 
escape from the characteristics of their predecessors and 
redeem them by embodying genius in themselves. It says 
much for the skill of his advocacy that it is only retrospec- 
tively we realize how simple it is to provea case if one is allowed 
to fabricate all the evidence, and how special is the case that 
Mr. Bridie pleads. 

The action of the play extends over seventy years and the 
nightmare contours of three generations of Camerons, 
Marshalls, and 'Todd-Walkers. The first Charles Cameron, a 
medical student with an irreducible tendency to debauch, dies 
in 1867, having established, but not had time to publish, a 
working theory of the fermentation of disease. His death 
allows him to evade marrying Harriet Marshall, the victim of 
one of his more or less instinctive seductions. Harriet dies in 
childbirth. At the age of nineteen, her daughter, Wilhelmina 
Cameron, poisons her lover, a servant who is attempting to 
blackmail her, by the orthodox method of adding prussic acid 
to his port. She evades the law, and bears him twins before 
proceeding to commit suicide. Fifty years later, the twins— 
Hope and Charles Cameron the second—are respectively an 
oracle attached to the League of Nations and a bacteriologist 
who, reproducing both his grandfather's domestic habits 
and his scientific achievement, rescues humanity from a 
plague which is devastating the world. 

The play is presented in nine scenes, with two additional 
episodes in which two men in a Glasgow club relate the 
events which the play embodies. As they talk the drowsy 
clergyman, lacking (apparently: he is introduced with 
the indefinite article) even a symbolic function, ster- 
torously sleeps. The first act contains four scenes ; in the 
first, Charles Cameron dies suddenly in his forbidding lodging 
among the littered test-tubes which Harriet Marshall has 
destroyed ; the second gives an entertaining, but not strictly 
relevant, sketch of a malapert cousin ; in the third, we see 
Wilhelmina Cameron providing herself with a lover; in the 
fourth, she kills him in her uncle’s consulting room with that 
convenient prussic acid. The first act has no lack of incident. 

In the second Mr. Bridie checks the pace of his drama, 
Three scenes are taken up with the character of Charles 
Cameron the second. In the first, a boy of twenty, he is 
bailed out of a police station by his uncle. In the third, ten 
years later, we see him leaving a prostitute’s flat. In the 
second he makes no appearance but lends a subject to dis- 
cussion. In the fourth (the year is 1936) the world is saved by 
his efforts from extermination. The fifth scene is added (one 
assumes) to prevent the play from ending on that melodramatic 
note. 


One return 
from ambigu 


As an argument in favour of allowing questions of popula- 
tion to settle themselves, the play does not convince: it 
succeeds well enough as an entertainment ; so well, indeed, 
that the irritation one might normally feel at an argument so 
fundamentally defeatist is partially allayed. At the same time, 
the fact that one part of the play can be mentally isolated 
from another underlines the defective integration of its com- 
pounds. There is no unity of impression. In the last analysis, 
the main stimulus to appreciation is Mr. Bridie’s skill in hand- 
ling melodrama, together with his habitual command of 
comedy. 

The acting was excellent. Mr. Robert Donat played the 
two Charles Camerons with fire and assurance, and Miss 
Dorice Vordred skilfully gave life to the representatives of 
three generations. Mr. Ernest Thesiger did well with a part 
whose interest was picturesque rather than dramatic, and the 
smaller parts were adequately filled. Nothing could have 


been better than Mr. Paul Shelving’s scenery. Mr. Ayliff’s 
production misinterpreted Mr. Bridie ‘in only one particular. 
In the published version of the play, the stage direction to the 
opening scene reads as follows : ‘* In the left-hand chair a huge, 
white-bearded clergyman is asleep with The Spectator spread 
on his abdomen.” But The Spectator was not there. Clearly it 
was Mr. Ayliff who deprived us of this most desirable adver- 
tising site. DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


The Cinema 
Song of Songs. At the Carlton Theatre 


Arrer her Berlin performance in The Blue Angel, Marlene 
Dietrich went to Hollywood labelled unalterably as a ** bad” 
woman, destined on the screen to be the ruin of men. But 
Hollywood wanted her also as a heroine, and Hollywood 
heroines are expected to have hearts of gold. So in the 
-aramount studios Miss Dietrich has always had to fill this 
dual réle, and the stories given her have always been forced 
and unconvincing. She has never had the kind of chance 
she took so brilliantly in The Blue Angel, when a heart of 
gold was not required of her. 

In Song of Songs—adapted from Sudermann’s novel, Das 
hohe Lied—she is again afflicted with a sadly feeble plot, 
presumably chosen because it presents her first as an 
innocent village maiden and later as a woman of the town, 
with a final climax of happy repentance. As an orphan she 
falls in love with a young sculptor who is too poor to marry 
her. He is persuaded to give her up by a wealthy Baron— 
the setting is pre-War Germany—who marries her and takes 
her to his country estate, bent on turning her into a grand 
lady. Eventually, after various rather melodramatic scenes, 
she runs away, and is at last discovered by the sculptor 
singing lewd songs in a café. 

That is all there is to the story; and, although the film 
is directed by Rouben Mamoulian, it is not particularly 
distinguished in style, apart from a pleasant smoothness of 
movement and some good photography. The voice and 
face of Miss Dietrich are as appealing as usual; her own 
performance is sensitive and sometimes moving; but in 
this faded frame it is difficult for emotions not to seem faded 
too. As the fleshly Baron, Lionel Atwill has an easy task, 
of which he makes the most. 


The London Film Society 

The London Film Society's programme for the coming 
winter has been announced this week. Since the advent of 
talkies, which has meant that in most countries more films 
are made for purely national consumption, the Society has 
not found it easy to get enough good films from abroad, 
but the outlook for the new season seems to be fairly 
promising. At any rate, the movement, inaugurated by 
this society in 1925, for showing uncensored films of specialized 
merit to subscription audiences, is now firmly established 
and continues to grow. A Federation of British Film 
Societies has been in existence for the past twelve months, 
and several new societies in the provinces are being formed 
this autumn. 

At one of its early performances, in October or November, 
the London Film Society hopes to show Pudovkin’s first 
sound-film, The Deserter, said to embody revolutionary 
experiments in sound technique. Other Russian films that 
may be seen are Ivan, by Dovshenko ; Komsomol, by Joris 
Ivens and H. J. T. Marshall; and Twenty-six Commissars, 
by Jof. At least one of the films promised from Germany 
may create controversy : this is S.A. Man Brand, by Franz 
Seitz, reported to be a heartfelt expression of Hitlerite senti- 
ment. From Germany the Society hopes also to obtain 
Anna and Elisabeth, by Frank Wysbar, and The Will of Dr. 
Mabuse, by Fritz Lang; from France, Poil de Carotte and 
L’ Affaire est dans le Sac; and from Italy, Blackshirts, by 
Fontana, and Table of the Poor, by Blasetti. 

No full-length British film is likely to be shown, because 
any good British feature film can be sure of ordinary release ; 
but the programmes will probably include some short British 
documentaries and educational pictures. @yartes Davy. 
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Riviera Styles 


ARCHITECTURALLY speaking the Eastern part of what is called 
the French Riviera is one of the most ill-mannered districts 
in the world. The narrow strip along the coast of the 
Mediterranean between Mentone and Cannes has been overrun 
by a series of races each of which seems to have built a habitat 
in its own style without any consideration at all for whatever 
buildings chanced to exist already in the neighbourhood. The 
result is a jumble of incongruities which it would be hard to 
parallel, and yet the confusion is not quite as great as it might 
be, for though the various groups of buildings exist in the 
closest proximity they very rarely overlap, and one can dis- 
tinguish clearly the strata of the different civilizations. 

Of the earliest colonists of the district—Phocaeans, Phoeni- 
cians and so on—almost no trace is left. The work of their 
immediate successors, the Romans, has also mainly vanished 
and the few examples that remain, such as the great monu- 
ment at La Turbie, are so ruined that they have become parts 
of the landscape rather than works of man, and time has 
covered up‘any lack of manners which they may ever have had. 
After the necessary dark ages, which from the point of view of 
architecture seem to have been spent chiefly in attempts, some- 
times vain, to destroy the buildings of the Romans, the area 
which is now the Riviera emerged with the rest of Provence 
into a period of mediaeval glory when, in the intervals of sack- 
ing and burning, the great lords devoted their attention to the 
fantasies of Troubadourish love. This epoch has left its mark 
in a series of villages along the Riviera. They do not in 
general coincide with the Roman settlements which occupy 
attractive and dignified positions, for the mediaeval builders 
seem to have thought only of defence in choosing positions for 
their villages. These tend therefore to be build clinging un- 
happily to the top of precipitous rocks, some thousand feet 
above the sea and a mile or two away from it. 

But whatever the picturesque beauty of these mediaeval 
villages their architecture was ill-mannered in the sense that 
it ignored the existing Roman buildings, and instead of trying 
to adapt itself to them merely used them as stone quarries. 
The same is true of the Renascence and Baroque periods, to 
which the old parts of the bigger towns belong. This stratum 
of civilization differs from the mediaeval in several ways. 
First of all it is classical, whereas the other is gothic ; secondly, 
it is Italian and Southern, whereas the other was French and 
Northern. The old towns of Nice and Monaco are simply char- 
acteristic north Italian towns, 

The next stage belongs to the early nineteenth century 
and is best represented in Nice. Immediately outside the old 
town is a series of arcaded squares and streets in what can 
be called the Rue de Rivoli style. They are purely French 
in manner, although they were built when the town was still 
under the rule of Savoy, and they have the advantage over 
their Parisian models that the houses over the arcades are 
washed with different tones of pink which, variegated by the 
sun, produce effects never conceived by the architect. 

These squares, while not exactly built to fit in with existing 
buildings, are in some way local and suitable. But what 
shall one say of the international invasion of the last 60 
years and of the architecture which it has brought with it ? 
It is unanalysable for it has no common properties. It 
has no respect for anything—neither for existing styles, 
nor for site nor for the most elementary principles of archi- 
tecture. It is beyond description, but perhaps one example 
may be taken as typical, a house called (alas for our national 
pride !) Le Chateau de Anglais. It is built in a manner 
bordering on the Moorish, in pink stucco with a hint of the 
Renascence in its rusticated stone work and a soupcon of 
Russian influence in its onion domes. Its gateposts with 
enormous heraldic devices can only be described as bastard 
Baroque and there is a perceptible touch of the Chinese in 
the lodges. The surface of the stucco is incrusted at deliber- 
ately irregular intervals with lumps of rough rock which 

recall the rocatlle method though not its true effect. This 
exquisite composition of incongruities is so placed that it 
can be seen for miles out to sea and along the coast. 

But perhaps the grossest breach of manners occurs in 
Nice itself on the charming old Terrasses along the front 





built in a pure Regency style which would put even Briph 
to shame. Over the Doric portico which forms ae oe 
of this front the Mayor of Nice has caused an inscription - 
be carved recording that the name of the promenade a 
changed to that of Quai des Etats-Unis to commemon, 
the entry of America in 1917, “ au conflit mondial de la 
civilisation contre la barbaric.” No greater insult Could be 
inflicted on a peaceful seaside terrace than to be Made thy; 
to bear permanently engraved on it the judgement of a 
petulant mayor and corporation on a race whom they probabj 
only knew as inoffensive and money-bearing tourists, ’ 
ANTHONY Bunt, 


The Week’s Wireless 


WiRELEss is already part of the fibre of English (as of French 
and German and American and every other country’s) 
national life. More than any other medium of instruetio, 
and entertainment, it has established itself definitely ang 
permanently in the home. There are five million wireles 
licences in issue in this country today. Probably not te, 
per cent. of the readers of The Spectator are without a receiving. 
set. Broadcasting is increasing daily in importance jy 
every field. Politicians appeal insistently, and sometimes jn 
vain, for the privilege of launching their words through th 
ether, Reputations are made by men and women who 
have cultivated with success the art of so presenting their 
matter as to engage and hold the attention of the new listening 
public. The Churches, through the weekday and Sunday 
evening services, have found the means of enlarging the 
scope of their appeal tenfold. The best music of every typ 
sounds nightly in castle hall, the workman’s cottage or flat 
and in Mr. Wells’ ** neo-Malthusian suburban hutch,” 






















The radio, therefore, cannot be ignored in a journal which, 
like The Spectator, aims at surveying life in all its aspects, 
If it has been largely ignored in the past that is because of 
the difficulty of dealing with wireless programmes satisfac. 
torily at all in a weekly paper. For the obvious course— 
comment on outstanding items in the programmes of the 
preceding week—there is, in reality, little to be said. What 
was listened to a week ago is soon forgotten, and in any 
case the odds are that only a fraction of readers will have 
listened to the particular items chosen for comment. That 
method has been tried in The Spectator and abandoned. 

The right solution seems to be to deal not with last week's 
programme but next week’s. That as a whole has an interest 
for not merely this or that individual listener, but for every 
listener. For every listener will pretty certainly listen to 
something in the coming week. The question is, what? Full 
programmes are supplied weekly by The Radio Times, and 
every day by the daily papers. But the full programme can 
be as much embarrassment as assistance. The average lis- 
tener, as opposed to the connoisseur, will find it a considerable 
help to have a selection made for him. He need not, of course, 
rely on it. There will be items in it outside his particular 
range of interests. He will very probably want to supplement 
it. But a selection based on a broad outlook and wide 
experience will, we believe, be of real value to most, if not all, 
Spectator readers who are in the habit of listening in. 

Such a selection from the coming week’s programmes— 
for the week, that is, from the Friday on which The Spectator 
appears to the following Thursday—will, therefore, appeat 
in this column regularly from next week onwards, The 
compiler of the column, who has had unusual opportunities 
for gauging the tastes of wireless listeners, will keep particularly 
in mind—in regard both to inclusions and omissions—the 
outlook of the average Spectator reader. The decision for 
or against mentioning an individual item will depend in part 
not merely on the personality of the speaker (if it is a question 
of a talk) and his subject, but on whether he is an effective 
broadeaster—a very different matter. Where desirable 4 
line or two of comment will be added. 

The new feature is something of an experiment, but we 
believe both that it is the right way to treat wireless in 4 
weekly paper and that the column will prove its value to 
readers anxious to see at a glance the best of the fare available 
in the week ahead. ‘The items will be taken mainly, but not 
entirely, from the National and London Regional programmes. 
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Experiments : . é 
ee po might ensue if people of light and leading in 
4 5 would interest themselves i1 the B.B.C. and Roth- 
F 


sted scheme for imparting the “rural bias.” Some 
,: r greatest authorities on scientific agriculture, such as 
. “john Russell and his able assessor, Dr. Kean, have enjoyed 
pe successes that promise good and lasting results. They 
do much more than just talk to the rural school children 
about the land and its uses: they conduct little experi- 
ments, encourage local surveys ; and give the schoolmasters 
exactly the sort of help they deserve and often need. The 
scheme Was started last year, and more and more schools take 
advantage of it ; but it would reach further, if its nature 
were better known. The lively and local interest stirred 
by the speakers has astonished many of the schoolmasters 
themselves; and some of them hold that such knowledge 
is even more useful (educationally) in town than in country. 
Some acquaintance with the most essential of industries 
s the cultural background that town children especially 


ire. 
requi * * * 4 


Need of Leadership 

Such new ideas permeate slowly, and even in the schools 
the general rule holds good that leadership is the almost 
universal need in rural places. The course of rural economy 
designed for the coming autumn and winter will be dis- 
regarded in the places where it would be most highly appre- 
ciated and is most thoroughly needed, unless it is urged 
upon teachers and schools by the managers and leaders of 
opinion. Rothamsted is the oldest—and best—agricultural 
station in the world and by a fortunate accident its director 
and assistant director have a particular talent for simple 
and popular exposition. The Ministry of Agriculture is 
co-operating both with the Education authorities and the 
Council for School Broadcasting; but local leadership 
remains a necessary addition if we are to wish more power to 


their elbows. 
1% ze % * 


“Rabbit Week ”’ 

On the eve of an intensive effort to put an end to the curse 
ofthe steel-jawed trap I saw an advertisement (in the Western 
Times) which proclaimed with quite unconscious logic, the evils 
of this form of slaughter. The following are the first three 
lines of the advertisement separated by a picture of the trap : 

RABBITS ARE PLENTIFUL. 
TRAPS ARE CHEAPER. 
Try THE New SprinG TRap. 
It is, I think, an undoubted fact, though it may seem a 
paradox, that rabbits are plentiful because traps are cheap 
and widely used: there is a causal nexus between the first 
two lines of the advertisement. One reason is that those who 
farm their rabbits take pains to keep the stock alive; and 
they do this by releasing does and by destroying the enemies 
of the rabbits. In one Western district very well known to 
me the fox has been altogether exterminated by the rabbit- 
trappers; and, as it happens, the last animal I saw, with 
my own eyes, caught in a steel trap was a fox. The machine 
was unusually powerful, so powerful that I had the greatest 
difficulty to release the animal. In another Western district, 
with which also I am familiar, there has been an outcry 
against those splendid hawks, the buzzards ; and the reason 
is that their favourite form of food is the rabbit. The 
gravamen of the charge against the professional trapper, and 
indeed the user of the steel trap in general, is not that he 
destroys rabbits, but that he upsets the natural balance, by 
killing all sorts of animals, vermin, cats, dogs, even birds, and 
fostering the population of rabbits at the same time that he 
kills a number of them in a cruel manner. 
* * * * 

A Beekeeper’s Experiment 

A quecr and interesting bit of research work in the economy 
of the hive is now nearing completion at Rothamsted. Many 
months ago in this place I gave some account of the new 
system of marking bees. By help of that form of cellulose 
finish which is used for motor-car surfaces it was found possible 
to put a dot of colour on each bee as it emerged from the 
grub st2te without incommoding it, and it was proved, on 


Country Life 


the lines of a previous German experiment, that the becs 
went through a progressive course of professions. They began 
as housemaids, they then became nursemaids, and finished as 
caterers ofa higher class. There was a definite system ofadvance 
from one occupation to another, and that the more difficult 
and honourable, within the hive. So far so good. The enquiry 
has now proceeded a step further. One of the marked hives 
sent forth a swarm. The swarm was taken and the chance 
given of discovering how far it consisted of young bees or old 
bees, led by a young queen or an old queen. Do the house- 
maids, nursemaids or caterers prevail? Which profession is 
the most revolutionary ? The difficulty of sorting out the 
bees, which were conducted into five different jars (as the 
shearers sort wool) was extreme. Young bees just emerging 
are easily marked, though even with them a whiff of anaes- 
thetic is sometimes necessary. Older bees are a much more 
kittle cattle ; but skill, perseverance and timely anaesthetics 
carried the work through. It will be quite a long business, 
set aside for the winter months, to correlate the results and 
analyse the census ; and the new knowledge will not be for- 
mulated till the spring ; but the presumptive evidence is that 
the swarm, whoever its leader, is an act of youthful revolt, 
perhaps against overcrowding and consequent slum conditions. 
* * * * 

Ringed Partridges 
That most English and charming bird, the partridge—the 
best parent in the whole list of birds—is being taken by the 
ingenious school of Oxford biologists as the subject of a new 
experiment. A large number of young birds have been ringed, 
and sportsmen who discover such ringed ‘birds are asked to 
send information to Mr.Witherby, 326 High Holborn, London, as 
well as any census they may take of the old and young birds 
in their bags. The partridge as a rule is a stay-at-home bird, 
but there have recently been some curious examples of treks, 
if not migrations. One newly afforested area was last year, 
as I saw, full of partridges up till about the second week of 
September, when the whole population clean vanished. The 
theory of the landowner is that his young plantations gave 
ideal conditiens for breeding, but that the provision of food was 
inadequate. No one could discover where the birds went to. 
Whether it is an accident of observation or no I cannot tell, 
but I have never seen partridges fly so far when flushed as 
this September. One young covey flew the length of a long 
* field, thence over some allotments and a small hamlet, over 
the road beyond and a high plantation of trees and were still 
flying strong when lost to sight. This in September. Has the 
paucity of arable land induced a migratory habit ? We may 
hope that Mr. Middleton and his Bureau of Animal Population 
at the Oxford University Museum will presently be able to 


produce an answer. 
* * * 


The Return Journey 

Not once or twice this September we heard (in Hertfordshire) 
a little sound that is quaintly distinctive of the date and of the 
great event of the date among the tribe of birds. It was a 
sound that had been first heard in the beginning of April and 
had lapsed for some three months. It was made by a chiff- 
chaff making its return journey to the South of Europe or 
North of Africa. This little bird drifts South and East, deli- 
berately, and is almost unique among migrants (though not 
among home birds) in recovering song in autumn. In many a 
country place the habit is growing (as I cannot help regretting) 
of catching birds in large cages, in order to attach identity rings 
to their slender legs. Every year about this date a number of 
the warblers, but especially chiff-chaffs and willow warblers, 
which are scarcely distinguishable, are caught in the garden 
(for example) of one Cambridgeshire rectory, and presently 
released. I suppose our knowledge may be increased by the 
practice and the birds do not immediately suffer, but recoverers 
of very small ringed birds are scarcely known ; and the ring, 
however light, may be too heavy for that overseas journey 
for an indifferent flier. The very dilatoriness of this autumnal 
migration, in sharp contrast with the sudden force of other 
migrations, may indicate weakness of flight and reluctance 
to dare the long journey. 

W. Beacn Tromas. 





(Estate Announcements appear on page ii.) 
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Letters to 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


er 29, 0, 
the Editor . 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our ‘*‘ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tux SPECTATOR. | 


THE CASE AGAINST FLOGGING 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 

Srr,—It may seem presumptuous to act as seconder to Dr. 
Hamblin Smith when he makes his case against flogging, for 
his knowledge as a medical psychologist and his experience as 
a prison doctor give his pronouncement a weight which is 
almost overwhelming. But there are some points in Mr. 
Ruck’s article which demand a reply. Briefly, he defends 
the retention of flogging in the English penal system on the 
ground that it is (a) a more effective deterrent, and (b) a less 
cruel punishment than a long term of imprisonment. The 
inconsistency of this argument is obvious, and is not dispelled 
by his contention that flogging, being in immediate prospect, 
is more dreaded than years of incarceration which are still 
distant. Any man who commits his crime with the cool de- 
liberation ascribed by Mr. Ruck to the ** robber with violence,” 
is perfectly capable of weighing up the respective disadvan- 
tages of flogging plus two years as against four years and no 
flogging. Mr. Ruck cannot have it both ways, making his 
criminal a man of calculating calm on p. 336 and a man 
incapable of weighing up consequences on p. 337. 

Apart from this inconsistency between (a) and (b), Mr. Ruck 
fails to make out his ease for either. On the question of 
deterrence, he says that ‘“ There is no conclusive evidence 
either way. .. . Flogging . . . for robbery may be expected 
to divert the flow of apprentices to robbery to some other 
branch of crime. . . . Flogging for procuration may be ex- 
pected to discourage the resort to the spiritual maiming which 
may result from a life of prostitution.” (Italics mine.) 
‘Surely Counsel for the Defence of flogging, having admitted its 
cruelty and its bad psychological effect on the flogger, should 
find some stronger claim than that flogging ‘‘ may be expected” 
to be an effective deterrent. He should prove his case beyond 
a peradventure. Evidently Mr. Ruck felt qualms of con- 
science on account of the lukewarmness of his advocacy, for 
he adds, ** Undoubtedly robbery has steadily decreased since it 
was made a floggable offence.”” Undoubtedly. But Mr. Ruck 
knows quite well the danger of concluding that post hoc means 
propter hoc. 'The crime of robbery has decreased in Scotland 
where it is not a floggable offence, just as it has decreased in 
England where it is floggable. Clearly, other factors have 
been at work and they have reduced not robbery only, but all 
crimes of violence against the person during the last sixty 
years. A higher standard of education is probably the most 
potent factor of all, for the incidence of crime depends far 
more on the social and economic conditions of society than on 
the nature of the penalties meted out to the criminals who are 
caught. 

The concern of society should be to secure that the punish- 
ments provided by law and administered by the Courts do not 
harden or degrade the person punished nor debase society 
itself by lowering the common standards of humanity and 
decency. Flogging is an act of indecency as well as brutality, 
and it is just because this is generally known (though rarely 
acknowledged) that it normally rouses such bitter and emo- 
tional controversy very different from Mr. Ruck’s half- 
hearted apology. The sentimentalists, keen on vengeance, 
unite in upholding flogging, until their sentimentalism is 
countered by another form of sentimentalism, as in the case 
of the ‘* white man flogged in a native Court.” Then we have 
an Admiral, three howitzers, and an expeditionary force 
mobilized against the evil thing. Such displays of force and 
emotion would be unnecessary if the British Empire would 
abandon the lash and acknowledge it for the primitive and 
bestial punishment it is. 

On the question of cruelty, Mr. Ruck asks, ‘ Can anything 
be more demoralizing and more cruel than for long periods to 
rob a man of all initiative, and cut him off from all normal 
human intercourse ?’? He expects the answer ** No,” and I am 
only too willing to give it. But if penal servitude deserves 
this sweeping condemnation from such an expert in the care 
of discharged convicts as Mr. Ruck, it is surely a challenge to 
us all to reform our convict prisons and their industries. It is 
no justification for flogging about twenty of the apparently less 


worthy criminals every year in order to save the 
longer sentences served by their less reprehensible breth 
Why should the man convicted of robbery with violence - 
the preference ?_ Why not flog them all—in the name of me : 
and for the salvation of their souls ? " 
In conclusion, I hope that those who were impressed by the 
case for prison flogging as quoted by Mr. Ruek from the 
pamphlet by George Benson (published by the Howani 
League) will read Mr. Benson’s next paragraph, which. runs. 
“The case thus presented is extremely plausible, but in eaneney 
it is merely that violence can only be met by violence and 
this is shown to be false because prison history in this cual 
reveals the fact that as the discipline has become more han 
so have the prisoners become more tractable.”°—I am, Sir be. 
CiceLy M. Craven, ee 
Hon. Secretary, 


™ from thy 


The Howard League for Penal Reform, 
Parliament Mansions, 
Orchard Street, Victoria Street, S.W.1, 


CHURCH AND CHURCH-GOING 

{To the Editor of Tne Specraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Hanson is undoubtedly right in discarding the 
theory that ritualism has much to do with non-attendang 
at church. Other theories are no less abortive. There was 
time when a demand was heard for shorter and “ brighter” 
services, Every effort was made to provide them; often 
with success. But the congregations dwindled none the less, 
Moreover, our forefathers down to about 1400 a.p. were as 
ritualistic as any Christians in Europe. 

Liddon once remarked ; ‘**'l'o hear many people talk one would 
suppose that God has no rights at all.’ The number who s0 
talk has not dwindled during the last half-century. Church 
services are not arranged to be a rival to the cinema or to 
pander to the taste of folk in search of distraction from their 
own misgivings, They are meant primarily for all who wish 
to praise and thank God for what He is and for what He has 
done. Now mankind may be divided into those who order 
their lives on the conviction that God has acted and is still 
acting for our salvation, and those who think of Him—if 
they think at all—as not acting. Our Prayer Book is drawn 
up to supply the need of the first lot. The second lot—the 
majority—are quite unable to feel any strong urge to thank 
God, especially when the economics of the world are in chaos, 
Fashion permits them to stay away from church, and fashion 
is, of course, their guide. Others have just enough conviction 
that if the Almighty has acted as the Apostles’ Creed says He 
has, it is right for us to express our gratitude. The whole way 
through the Bible we find that the first demand made from 
above on the Church is for gratitude. Those of us who stay 
away from church, or find attendance irksome, have been 
brought up to believe that there is nothing particular for 
which we have to thank our Creator. ‘The wonder is that the 
number of worshippers is still so large.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Overstrand, Cromer E, LyTre ron. 


TSHEKEDI AND MACKINTOSH 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.|} 
Sir,—In the able article written by Mr. G. L. Steer, which 
appeared in your last issue, there appears the following 
passage ; 

‘** Nothing less than a renewal of personnel and complete change 
of policy in Bechuanaland service is required, for the Bechuanaland 
magistrate receives at best little more than a police training. 

With this invidious contention of Mr. Steer with reference 
to the representatives of His Majesty’s Government in 
Bechuanaland I am at variance, for I find that with one 
exception the entire staff of Resident Magistrates who 
today hold office in Bechuanaland have held continuously 
since 1925 (at least) a similar position; and such being 


the case they cannot be justly described as Magistrates 
who “ receive at best little more than a Police training.” 
Ever ready to adjust a misunderstanding and so avoid pail, 
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————————— 
a retired Colonial Office official would respectfully ask 
‘ou to publish in your next issue this short letter, and so 
. d to me the same publicity as granted to Mr. Steer, 
x am confident in this desire Mr. Steer would concur. 
tee no brief for Mackintosh, but I do for brother officials 
yho for the best part of their lives have sought diligently 
and impartially to serve their King and their Country, and 
who by the rules of the service are now precluded from 
speaking for themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Coin Harpine, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Late Provincial Commissioner, Gold Coast 
Colony. 
Gaye House, Caversham, Reading. 


] as 


[To the Editor of Tuk Srecraror.] 
sjx,—Your correspondent, in his letter in your issue of 
September 22nd, fails to realize that two wrongs can never 
make aright. The white man was wrong and Chief T'shekedi 
was wrong, and the authorities can well be left to decide the 
duration of his punishment. 

Ihave lived for close on forty years amongst natives, both 
in Central Africa and the West Indies. They have many 
excellent traits in their character which unfortunately they 
for the most part lose on becoming what is called “* civilized.” 
The black man is not the equal of the white man and never 
can be: the Almightly decreed it to be so; why should we 
try to take him out of his place? There is a place for every- 
thing, and everything should be kept in its place.—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. W. PEdICcE. 

The Croft, Ash Green, Surrey. 


[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 

Sir,—* Black men must not flog white men—or else terrible 
forces will be unloosed,’’ so says your correspondent, G. L. 
Steer, in his article on Tshekedi and Mackintosh in The 
Spectator of September 22nd. One cannot help asking are 
the forces unloosed when a black man flogs a white man 
worse than those which are unloosed when a white man flogs 
a black man? As, for instance, was done throughout the 
Slave Trade Traffic. 

Is it not rather the motive behind the flogging which 
matters, and not the colour of the flogger’s skin? If the 
motive be one of cruelty then nothing can prevent the forces 
unloosed being terrible ; but, if the motive be a righteous one, 
as in Tshekedi’s case——? 

Earlier in the article your correspondent, after referring to 
the “ colour-prejudice ” in South Africa, says: “ It is this 
prejudice which Admiral Evans had to consider when he in- 
vaded Bechuanaland with howitzers.” (The italics are 
mine.) Why had he to consider it ? Public opinion and pre- 
judice do not have any weight when a man is being judged 
for an offence. At least, surely this is our idea of British 
justice? Tshekedi was either in the right or he was in the 
wrong, and should have been judged accordingly. Admiral 
Evans, however, seems to have acted with his eye more on 
“the prejudice” than on the merit of the case. It is this 
sense that Tshekedi was not given absolute justice that 
is disturbing to so many Englishmen and women.—I am, 
Sir, &e., AN ONLOOKER. 


RURAL WATER SUPPLIES 

[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. | 
Sir,—In your issue of September 8th and again last week 
you drew attention to the question of water supplies in 
Tural areas. As you say, there is a provision under the 
Public Health Act forbidding the erection of houses unless 
an adequate water supply is available. I doubt whether 
your statement that this provision is virtually a dead letter 
is altogether correct. It was insisted on in South Devon 
by the Rural Council of which I was a member for some 
years. Where there was no public water supply or well 
available, all those erecting houses had either to find water 
by a well approved by the Medical Officer or install a soft 
water tank of at least 3,000 gallons capacity with a suitable 
filter. That Councils’ “ opinions of what is an adequate 
water supply ” vary I have no doubt is true. For instance, 
in Lincolnshire I know of houses erected by the Council 
itself in which all the rain-water is deliberately run to waste 
although the only other supply is by means of a deep bore, 


the water from which is very hard and is at some considerable 
distance from the houses and all to be fetched in buckets. 

The question of an adequate water supply in rural districts 
is not an easy one. There is always the reluctance of a 
Parish Council to agree to any scheme which is going to add 
to the special rate, for although Rural District Councils 
have now the power to spread special rates which would 
fall on individual parishes over their whole area, few have 
done so to any extent, and one can quite understand the 
reluctance of ratepayers in a parish which has already a 
water supply to pay for the expenditure required to provide 
another parish with one. There is also the difficulty in some 
rural areas that their sources of supply are diminishing, and 
this partly at any rate through urban districts drawing their 
water from these areas. 

It has long been a grievance with Rural Councils that 
though there may be miles of water mains passing through 
their area conveying water caught and stored in the rural 
area to some town, maybe many miles away, there is no 
compulsory power by which any of that supply can be made 
available for the rural parishes. If and when such mains are 
tapped, it is only by permission of the urban authority whose 
mains they are, and in no case can an unlimited supply be 
given. This is readily understood when one considers Man- 
chester, for instance, drawing its water from Thirlmere ; 
is it not? No one could reasonably expect every parish 
through which the Manchester mains pass to have a supply 
given them from those mains, and therefore your suggestion 
that it is in many cases only a question of tapping available 
mains is not quite so easy a solution as it sounds. 

Again, there is the curious fact that many streams and 
springs in rural districts which have never been known within 
living memory to run dry have during the past few summers 
given signs of doing so, and this although the summers have 
not until this year been exceptionally dry. Various reasons 
have been given for this, i.e.: (1) that the winter rainfall 
is less than it used to be; (2) that water, owing to tarred 
road surfaces, &c., is now drained away quicker than it used 
to be, &ec., but the fact remains and it does not make the 
task of Rural District Councils any easier. 

My own opinion, for what it is worth, is that in many 
parts of England Rural Councils are not the proper authority 
to deal with the problem, and that to hand it over te County 
Councils would be worse. Drainage Boards do not seem 
to have made much of a success of their job so far, but 
something on the same lines seems the only way of dealing 
properly with the problem now that houses are springing up 
like mushrooms in all sorts of unexpected places.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Joun D. H. Patcu, 

Ulceby, Lincs. 


LADY OXFORD’S MEMORIES 

[To the Editor of Tuk. Specrator.| 
Srr,—Her’ old friendship for Lady Oxford no doubt gives 
Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton a knowledge of her character with 
which newer friends would hesitate to quarrel. But in her 
review of More Memories, in your issue of last week, she also 
speaks for women who, during the War, were ‘“ working 
themselves to the bone in the background.” They felt, she 
says, “disappointment culminating in resentment” that 
Mrs. Asquith ‘** gave us no lead” during the War, which was 
“the big opportunity which her astigmatic ambitions caused 
her to miss.” 

I have no doubt that many women did feel this—there are 
so many people in the world, especially in war time, in whom 
emotion takes the place of thought—but, personally, I, and 
many others, were not conscious of any lack of encouragement 
to go on working ourselves to the bone in hospital and office, 
every paper we picked up and ninety-nine out of every 
hundred people we met gave us that lead. What was so 
terribly lacking was the lead that Mrs. Asquith did give us, 
the encouragement, by her example, of a spirit of loyalty to 
old friends, now forced into the position of enemies, of that 
common-sense keeping of the head in a crisis which is 
eminently Christian, since it allows one to remember the 
common humanity of enemies. I shall never forget my 
anger at the vile things that were said about Mrs. Asquith 
because she did not turn against her old friend, their German 
governess, and because she was supposed to have shown 
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ordinary human kindness to old friends then in the bitter his quotation come four dots. What Lenin Said at this po: 
position of prisoners in a foreign land. - I did not then know was: * Point 
Lady Oxford, but I can remember how it heartened some of “There was a time in history when, in spite of this oxic; 
us, who had the nursing of German prisoners, and the this the real meaning of the idea of God, the democratic an ry in, 
admiration I felt for the courage she showed, since, in her ‘rian struggle took the form of a struggle of one religious ideq Again to de" 
position, such acts were sure to make things more difficult mame. . BE could | 
for those nearest and dearest to her. It was this type of The Russian Communist would argue that it is Only in 9 selves 
moral courage which was so hard to show while most age that religion is wholly mobilized to defend the status : Europt 
civilians, at any rate, were blinded to Christian charity by and _ therefore lays itself open to the attack of those . As : 
the madness of war, a madness that most of the Press steadily seek a new order. “HE degrad 
encouraged. Her deeds were then, indeed, a candle in “a Mr. Wood characterizes “ dialectical materialism ” as & govern 
naughty world.” unscientific, uncritical, bankrupt, philosophy.” This wilj ba entran 
They were small, personal things, but those are often the do. Its materialism is and always has been a repudiation 4 Hoove 
hardest to do, and it is on such that all Christ’s emphasis is mechanistic materialism and of the reduction Of spiritugi busine 
laid. It is not fair to demand of an artist in life, or in art, realities to “ nothing but ” matter. On the contrary it is, The W 
that he accomplish what he never tried to do, to blame him monism of distinctly spinozistic type. Life and thought and the bi 
because he is not the person he had not the talents to be. spiritual values are realities, but inseparable from a materia, the & 
One can only demand, ** Did he make good use of the talents basis. Form and matter are distinguishable but inseparahj 
that were given to him?” Watteau is nct less a great Asan evolutionary philosophy it is closely akin to Alexander, Via 
artist because he did not paint the religious pictures of “ emergent evolution,” but it rigorously excludes any day 
Rembrandt. It is true that some people can combine great vital working upon matter to control its development. jj 
public seryice and leadership with great capacity for family this respect it is the Bergsonian and not the Dialectic 
life and friendship—but they are rare and are usually men, philosophy which is bankrupt. If Mr. Wood were to enter int) 
from whom not nearly so much time and attention is philosophical discussion with some of the extremely able EB Sin.— 
demanded by family life. Lady Oxford has been an artist acute and widely read philosophers of the Moscow Academy — by M 
in the life of the heart—for her family and for her hosts of | [am sure he would come to entertain a very wholesome respect to th 
friends—no one can say that her talents have been buried for their philosophical erudition even if he continued ty) enclo 
and that is all that we have a right to demand of her.—I disagree with it.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Lewis, ber 1 
am, Sir, &e., 41 Brunswick Road, Ipswich. only 
HARRIET KEEN ROBERTS, : consi 
Sar A ars 2 Peer PS 

11 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C, 2. THE PANTOMIME MAN ie 
CLEAN MILK , [To the evened of ne Sen regal 
[To the Editor of Tuk Spectaror.] ‘ Srr,—Surely your reviewer of honoree anny post- seldo 
$ir,—With reference to the correspondence on milk, your regen —_o - ae le, Sor Pere _ publ 
ecg bee : ae : is very unfair to Mr. Gawsworth, who made the collection, lam 
insistence on the Milk Marketing Board’s ‘‘ urgent moral The book, obviously, was produced (as in the case of a great M 
— = ~~ ~~ poste A wet nti hae “4 4 many posthumous works of Stevenson) not to ‘ win further (A 
natter to be deeply regretted that the Board has not seizec “ : : <a ! 
the opportunity of delegating this duty to a Joint Council of sonnet ; ee, a eee ee dent 
producers and Distributors in accordance with the suggestions acacia ' Il his Ke 
of the Milk Re-organization Commission, but nevertheless,  . It is arguable, of course, that when ——_ pase - - (Wu 
the improvement of the milk supply as regards its decency ™ferior unpublished work should be age ony a publ 
and cleanliness, must not be allowed to lag. This object to the ceo nd piss sacteks“ aaa aa ge hegagd = “ 

rj attamne ; anCanareh me : we many people w aints y s 
eon a ae ee oe ee good as Middleton was at his best is interesting and worth ill 

It is within the possibility and the means of even the sepia eee =) a 
smallest producer to assure the acceptable cleanliness of his Personally I rather incline to the nila ks = rept 
supplies, and there is no justification whatever for the sale to see why & reviewer in your esteemed journal pri to 
of any milk which does not attain such a standard. The an ere in ~ i al ig oo ‘oa pe 
immediate safety of the milk supply is dependent on its expect that kind of thing s00 or eee ie a De ie Cov 
pasteurization. That there is no alternative to this is finally 35 Fourth Avenue, Hove, Sussex, ALFRED Dovctas, dut 
demonstrated by recently published researches, which show im 
that even in the case of graded milk, pasteurization is just as THE MYSTERY OF MIGRATION pas 
indispensable as it is in connexion with ordinary supplies. Vai We iean Sta 

ios the remarks of your correspondent, Mr. John Soskee z ih ni anid of a see AN Se bve to th bel 
I would say that decent cleanliness is an inherent obligation on, — a ie pain tng — ae ar ee . : a 
on the production of any article of food. No more than that ae, Dh ag et s7i a ao S&S ier | ae 
is required to produce clean milk. No more is called for. Thomas reveals himself pie a under the opel - he " 
All that Mr. Porter says is that costs can be reduced if that ’ Mystery of Migration. : Such an attitude - weagie 
obligation is disregarded. What the public have to insist justifiable today m the light hi saab is etal nici Sin 
on is that cleanliness shall continue to be regarded as the ©™™D8 internal glands and their secretions, solar —_— : 
normal attribute of all milk and not be degraded into an - to mention recent experimentation on migrants by : 
additional refinement to be supplied at a price.—I am, Sir, &c., Pretcenct Bowen of Aiberta. ‘ fro 
Ben Davies, Although not yet scientifically established, there is a ool 
Director of Laboratories, United Dairies, Ltd. growing body of opinion that true migration is largely > yi 
34 Palace Court, London, W.2. the nature of a tropism, i.c., a reflex conditioned mainly of 
: by seasonal variations in the amount and quality of solar 
radiation on the one hand, and corresponding waxing and 
COMMUNISM AND RELIGION waning of sex glands on the other. The environment which to, 
[To the Editor of Tne Specraror.] is conducive to physiological harmony in a migrant in its fot 
Sir,—-However completely we repudiate the philosophy and Sexual state is clearly not that which is suitable to it in it a 
practice of Communism it is unwise to underestimate the asexual state. It is in the nature of organisms to seek such r 
strength of our opponents and unfair to do them less than harmony. rs 
justice. They will be defeated by the truth if their system is By the way, Sir William is surely in error when he states i 
false. It does not help towards this victory to misrepresent that the migratory instinct drives the young cuckoo to é 
one’s opponents. migrate before its parents.—I am, Sir, &c., le 
Mr. H. G. Wood quotes Lenin as condemning all religion H. A. F, Macratu, la 


as the outcome of fear and frustration, but in the middle of London, W. 1. 
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— 
TAXING WRITERS 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.] 

_]f anything save their published works were needed 

demonstrate the idiocy of British authors as a class it 
id pe found in the tameness with which they allow them- 
ye to be discriminated against by the tax collectors of 
‘ most inefficient government. 


Sin, 


Europe's 
As an American I must hasten to add that no English 
degradation in our time has attained the depths of American 
vovernment during the era of shame extending from the 
entrance of Wilson to the expulsion of your fellow subject 
Hoover. Nevertheless, every other class of person doing 
husiness in England is taxed on the profits of his business. 
ihe writer is taxed on his gross takings. Perhaps some of 
the brighter members of the Authors’ Society can inform 
the enquiring stranger why this is so?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ezra Pounp. 
Via Marsala 12-5, Rapallo. 


AFLOAT ON THE MOSEL 

[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.| 
Sin,—With reference to the article ‘ Afloat on the Mosel” 
by Mr. Vernon Bartlett, in your issue of September 8th, and 
to the editorial comment under “ News of the Week,” the 
enclosed cutting from Die Frankfiirter Zeitung of Septem- 
ber 11th may be of some interest. It represents, of course, 
only the point of view of a minor official, who might be 
considered by headquarters to have transgressed the limits of 
tact. Nevertheless from my experience of present-day 
Germany it would seem typical of the Nazi point of view with 
regard to criticism ; though this aspect of the revolution is 
seldom allowed to be brought out so openly in print. Its 
publication may help to explain Mr. Bartlett’s impressions.— 
lam, Sir, &e., G. H. V. Baker. 

Miinchen, Germany. 


{A translation of the cutting referred to by our correspon- 
dent runs as follows : 

“The District Director of the N.S.D.A.P. in Waihingen 
(Wurtemburg) has issued the following warning to the 
public :— 

“T warn all comrades very emphatically against adopting any 
remarks which may be directed against the State, either through 
ill-will or through stupidity. In particular, I warn innkeepers lest 
their customers should make remarks which are hostile to the 
present State or which bring the State and its machinery into dis- 
repute. Innkeepers must realize that they will otherwise be liable 
to arrest and their houses will be closed. I also warn those evil- 
minded mischief-makers who take it upon themselves to exercise 
their feeble wits in order to pour ridicule on measures taken by the 
Government. Further, I warn those creatures who now feel it their 
duty to dig into the murky pasts of their neighbours in the hopes of 
personal profit. Anybody who thinks that he must interfere with 
the healthy recovery of the German people by carrying on active or 
passive opposition must realize that he will feel the full force of the 
State against him, and that he will end up where he rightfully 
belongs as‘a mean and common wrecker of the National Socialist 
State.””] 


LAND VALUATION :—A NEW PHASE 
[To the Editor of Tux Seecraror.] 

Sir,—With reference to the revaluation of property now in 
progress, may I suggest that public opinion has never been 
directed to the results which it seems logical must follow 
from taking Lord Snowdon’s Land Valuation Act out of 
cold storage and granting, as an experiment, all rating 
authorities the option to raise not more than, say, 5 per cent. 
of their revenue from site values during the next five years. 

At the present time, the number of vacant building sites, 
together with the sites occupied by empty buildings to be 
found throughout this country, greatly exceeds the total 
number of our unemployed. Each one of these plots repre- 
sents capital locked up in the hope of making a profit, or of 
avoiding a loss, It represents an income which is at the owner's 
disposal for simply signing his name. All this property is 
exempt from rates. It is also exempt from taxation, except 
only for Stamp Duty on its sale, and for Estate Duties, 
levied on a valuation of the land at the date when it was 
last transferred from one owner to another. This valuation 
of land situated in or around a growing city is often only a 


small fraction of its market price today, on which, were it 
fully used, the occupiers would be rated and taxed. 

No one will deny that the gradual transfer of rates and 
taxes on to the owners of the value given to particular sites 
by the needs of the community, and not through the activities 
of the present or past owners, must bring many of these 
vacant sites on the market at reduced prices. Naturally 
the new source of public revenue would materially reduce the 
rates and taxes now levied on occupied property. - There 
would thus be a very material reduction in the two first 
overhead charges on productive enterprises. All who own 
land solely with a view to its occupation, in common with all 
who are either fully occupying land or desirous of doing 
so, would benefit immediately. Those who are now with- 
holding land with a view to its ultimate sale at enhanced 
prices would find it advantageous to sell or utilize their idle 
property. 

With speculators in land values thus replaced by occupying 
owners, or by tenants enjoying security of tenure at economic 
rents, social conditions give each individual opportunities 
to do all the best work he is able to do, and ensure that he 
reaps the full returns of his labour. Long after involuntary 
unemployment has become a thing of the past, there will be, 
throughout this country, usable land available for occupa- 
tion, for, in addition to the many building sites which are 
now totally unused, there is also much more so-called ** waste 
land” awaiting development than there are men available 
for its reclamation and occupation.—I am, Sir, &c., 


GEORGE ALFRED GOODWIN. 


TOURS FOR SCHOOLCHILDREN 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sir,—I was interested to see in your Notes for this week the 
reference to schoolchildren touring by train. 

In Japan this is now an established feature of the educational 
system. All the schoolchildren of the Empire have been 
taken to see some of the historic sights and large cities, and in 
the case of secondary schoolchildren a very large number 
include in their trips a visit to Tokyo. When I was in For- 
mosa I found that the Japanese had extended this idea even 
to Headhunter children in their *‘ educational places.” 

These holidays vary from the inside of a single day to one of 
several days’ duration and are regarded as a definite part of 
their education.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. H. Murray WALTON. 

The Vicarage, Broxbourne, Herts. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


“ THe SPECTATOR,” SEPTEMBER 28TH, 1833. 


One evening during a performance at Norwich all the audience, 
save one, were intent upon Madame Vestris’ repeating the ballad 
of Pray Goody. The dissenter was one of the male gender, and 


» 


possessing lungs of very mammothian vociferation, his ** No, no! 
and ‘ Off!’ were very great nuisances to the songstress and her 
supporters. At length the “ Ayes” had it. The Lady advanced to 
the foot-lights, the band struck up, and the song proceeded as usual, 
till she reached the lines— 


“Remember when the judgment’s weak 
The prejudice is strong.”’— 


when turning to the side-box within which sat her uproarious 
opponent, she paused and dropped him a curtsey. The applause 
was tremendous, and the Stentor kept the peace for the remainder 
of the evening. 


“ EVERYMAN ” 

As from today the weekly paper Everyman will appear in 
a new, enlarged and greatly improved form, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. F, Yeats-Brown, the author of Bengal Lancer 
and Golden Horn. It is the intention of the editor to produce 
an illustrated, weekly magazine which will present the news 
of the world, for those too busy for more detailed study, 
in a small compass and in a manner which has not previously 
been attempted in this country. We understand that 
Everyman will advocate the curtailment of the system of 
party government, and that its political creed will be based 
on the principles of the Italian Corporate State, The price 
of the paper will remain at 2d. The first number will contain 
contributions by André Maurois, Bertrand Russell, and 
Klinor Glyn. 
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The Centenary 


By R. C. 


On September 26th, 1833, was born Charles Bradlaugh, 
the son of a poor solicitor’s clerk living in Hoxton. His 
stormy and combative life only lasted 57 years, and he has 
been dead long enough now for us to estimate with detachment 
his contribution to progress. 

When he was himself a solicitor’s clerk and complaints 
came to the office that he gave atheist lectures, his employer, 
more liberal than most at that time, said he could go on 
Jecturing, if-he did so under a nom de guerre, so that the busi- 
ness should not suffer. The name, which he thus took, 
znd under which he was known in his most militant years, 
was “ Ieonoclast °—the breaker of idols. It expresses 
what he himself felt to be his chief function, and he certainly 
had some strong qualifications for it. Whether it represents 
his most useful achievement, is another matter. 

The England in which he grew up was extremely religious. 
Nearly everybody went to either church or chapel; the 
whole of Sunday was given over to Christianity ; and the 
people’s everyday morality (which, with all its shortcomings, 
was probably the highest in Europe) was almost exclusively 
based on it. Unfortunately the dogmas involved in all the 
then popular forms of English Christianity were those of 
what is now called Fundamentalism ; and it was inevitable 
that, as the century proceeded and knowledge extended, 
they should come to be abandoned by thinking people. The 
normal habit of English thought being tolerant and given to 
compromise, the change might very well have developed 
without any sharp breach between new and old, or any 
abandonment of religious observances. How accommodating 
the English temper can be in such matters, may be seen 
from the example of Socialism, which almost everywhere 
on the Continent is anti-Christian, but in England found most 
of its recruits inside the churches. Yet in this central issue 
between religion and modernism things went otherwise. 
During the critical half-century (which we may date from 
about 1845 to 1895) a bitter and excommunicating spirit 
developed on both sides of the controversy. Personal factors 
accounted for it not a little; on the Christian side, the 
leaders of the Oxford Movement, and even more certain 
occupants of key positions, such as ** Soapy Sam” Wilber- 
force, the famous Bishop of Oxford ; on the freethinking side, 
Bradlaugh. The result in this century is empty churches, 
a hedonistic Sunday, a great fall in the intellectual calibre 
of the clergy, and a great lessening of religion’s apparent hold 
upon most of the lay-people who still attend places of worship. 
It seems unlikely that Bradlaugh, who was anything but a 
hedonist, ever desired such results. He preached every 
Sunday himself, and if he had given (which he did not) 
much thought to building up a positive cult, it would no 
doubt have been on the lines of the Ethical Churches. But 
those bodies, despite all the eminent men in their ranks, 
have never attracted any but rare or abnormal spirits ; 
mass life is untouched by them. Experience has shown that 
for the millions the practical alternatives are not Christianity 
or a de-Christianized religion, but Christianity or no religion 
at all. One may question whether Bradlaugh himself, if 
he came to life again today and had this experience before 
him, would look back with unadulterated satisfaction on the 
Bible-smashing, strife-begetting, clergy-infuriating part of 
his career. Iconoclasm has, after all, the presumptions against 
it; in its original physical form, is there any instance of it 
which after-history approves ? 

But Bradlaugh was a great deal besides an iconoclast, and 
if you read the excellent volume* which the 
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Committee has had prepared, you will see that his contriby. 
tions to the political progress and emancipation of nineteenth. 
century England were very important ones. His paper, the 
National Reformer, did not exist to attack Christianity only, 
It waged war against any sort of privilege or oppression that 
came within its editor’s ken. In order that it might do » 
unsparingly, he was prepared to strain and break, if he could, 
every fetter, legal or conventional, that still limited the 
liberty of printing. Taken into the courts, he conducted his 
sases in person, not only with great ability (for though never 
formally qualified, he was a consummate lawyer on his own 
ground), but with a direct and dramatic effect on public 
opinion, which the skill of the best professional advocate could 
never have secured in the same way. The Newspapers, 
Printers, and Reading Rooms Act, 1869 (which repealed in 
whole or in part no fewer than eleven statutes), is really one 
of the biggest landmarks in England’s progress towards a 
fully free Press ; and it was almost solely due to Bradlaugh’s 
forensic exertions. One has to remember that he fought 
quite alone, took the whole risk and cost on his single pair 
of shoulders, and received practically no backing from the 
contemporary Press. The same story was carried a chapter 
further in 1877, when he and Mrs. Besant stood in the dock 
for republishing’ an American book on birth-control. The 
trial marks an epoch in other respects ; for it is one of the 
most signal examples in history of a prosecution which 
advertised and enormously promoted what it was intended 
to suppress. But its prime significance was that it enlarged 
the borders of free publication. It was perhaps the bravest 
thing which Bradlaugh ever did ; for the reproach of alleged 
obscenity made a terrible addition to the reproach of 
atheism, and did more than anything to render possible four 
years later the refusal of the House of Commons to let him 
take his seat. 


His struggle in this last matter (1880-6) is the best-known 
phase of his career, because the ordinary daily Press, which 
had sedulously boycotted him till he came to Westminster, 
could not boycott his doings there. But its relative impor- 
tance can hardly be rated so high. The whole episode— 
profoundly discreditable to nearly everyone concerned in it 
except Gladstone, Bright, and Bradlaugh himself—would 
never have occurred but for the pitiful weakness of the 
Speaker, Sir Henry Brand (the first Lord Hampden). _ It was 
ended, not by any alteration in the law (the Affirmation Act 
was not passed till over two years later), but simply because 
the Speakership changed hands, and Peel was substituted for 
Brand, a strong man for a fumbler. The chief fuglemen of 
this particular heresy hunt, Sir H. Drummond Wolff and Lord 
Randolph Churchill, were not men of deep religious conviction 
at all. They were simply sharp-eyed politicians, who made 
the most of an issue, on which very many Nonconformist 
Gladstonians could be ranged against Gladstone, while the 
Irish party under Catholic influence could be induced, despite 
Bradlaugh’s long and noble advocacy of Irish causes, to bay 
in the same chorus. 


Bradlaugh was, Gladstone alone excepted, the most powers 
ful speaker of his day in a large popular meeting. He also did 
remarkably well in the courts, even when pleading to judges 
alone. “ Revelling in his Ishmaelism” is how a_ most 
sympathetic observer described his demeanour on the public 
platform. Had he revelled in it a little less, and entered the 
House of Commons a little earlier, it seems probable that on 
the political side he might have gone very much further. 
Yet his place, as it is, remains unique among the children of 
his age. 
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Confounding the Astronomers 


By EveELYN UNDERHILL. 


those inodernist philosophies of change which “* make Time 
itself an absolute value, and progress a cosmic principle.” 
Bergson, Alexander, Eddington and Jeans, come by turns 


A MODERN poct has expressed in four lovely lines the nature 
of man’s spiritual certitude and spiritual joy : 


“Reason has moons, but moons not hers : : we 3 
Lie mirror’d on her sea to the dissecting room. The peculiar tendency to replace old 
Confounding her astronomers, superstitions by new—e.g., Space-Time, “strangest of 
But, O! delighting me.” Gnostic aeons ’’— is observed: and the picture of universal 
progress—man ever *“* becoming more complex and therefore 


saw of Thermodynamics seem: first sight an « }; gels, iy P 
The Second m oy : amas iin P = hes higher ’ to all eternity *—-which is so dear to pious evolu- 
ising starting-point for a series of lectures* on religion 2s - : é eee 
unpromising &-F : ’ : 8 tionists of a certain type, receives ironic comment : 
designed to recommend this truth to a general audience, and 
justify the soul’s delighted intuition of Eternity. Yet this ‘Some of Nature’s most successful experiments (by the test of 
im text, which announces the inevitable running-down of survival, the only one which Darwinism has the right to use) have 
the only universe we know to a far-off but unescapeable ©” the contrary become more simple ... Under certain condi- 
: ° . . tions, such as se of rn civilizati a > st success- 
extinction, is chosen by Dean Inge as the starting-point of ’ 1s, such as those of mot rn civilization, among the most success 
, 2 th ieaiiiaiaaminiiie 1i iteaien of ul human types:are those who have shed their unnecessary organs, 
his attack upon e extravagances and inconsistencies 0 re ‘ ee ars 3 
retaining only those which enable them to hang on and suck. 


modern “ philosophies of change ”’, and vindication of that 
* great tradition ” of Christian Platonism which he loves, The undoubted fact that the physical universe lies under 


“The prophecy of modern science about the ultimate fate of sentence of death makes nonsense of all ‘ evolutionary 
> is here considered in its bearing upon — religion’; but Christian theism, with its clear distinction 
our current religious and philosophic views. To some of them, between Reality and the Universe, God and His world, its 
if honestly applied, it is fatal. Others—and in the Dean’s strong apocalyptic trend, its untroubled expectation of the 
view the most true and noble—it leaves unharmed. When _— end of the temporal order and belief in “* the world to come,” 
astronomy and physics have done their worst with the time- can view this prospect without dismay. Dr. Inge’s chapter 
process, man’s strange instinct for an unchanging Reality, the on ‘* God and the World ” is mainly concerned to vindicate a 
“Origin of all that is”? and only satisfaction of the spirit, genuine theism as against the hazy pantheism of much 
emerges unscathed : alone unworried by the fact of entropy, ‘ modernist” thought; which—losing that sense of the 
because the God it discerns and loves is not involved in the ‘ Yonder” which is the essence of faith—has replaced the 
fate of His world. So a theological reconstruction which idea of eternal life by the idea of progress, and so landed itself 
throws the emphasis on progress, evolution, a here-and-now _ in a theological bog far worse than any of those from which it 
perfection, and neglects the transcendent and unchanging, believes itself to have extricated intelligent minds. 
has — tie lage. iembgerds and - mnery to find itself in Turning from the criticism of the changing to the con- 
ie disagrecable a of a prey, who Geanenc s sharp templation of that Real and Eternal world which is the true 
and ge hit ~ find the notice “ No road this way.” Never home of the Spirit, the Dean, as we might expect, bases his 
vor Rie Paul ne ella — grortescin exposition on the philosophy of his master Plotinus ; and on 
3 5 man’s recognition of the “absolute values’ of Goodness, 
Beauty and Truth, through and in which he holds that Divine 
Reality is revealed to us. Personally, I am made a little un- 
happy by the predominant place which his religious scheme 
gives to these august abstractions: and still more by the 
refusal to give independent status to the category of Holiness, 
which so clearly transcends them, and is indeed the religious 
value par excellence. That strange blend of breathless awé and 


the world we live in’ 


plainly : 

“ My contention in this book is that the attempt to erect progress 
in time into a cosmic principle has failed and must fail ; that crganic 
evolution gives us very inspiriting prospects for a long period, but 
not for eternity ; that the doom of our present world-order is fixed, 
fora very distant date . . . that all the religions and philosophies 
which depend on any other view of the destiny of the cosmos are 
becoming untenable ; and that the world-view of the Platonist, or  Joyving delight which is the characteristic reaction of the soul 
to the mysterious presence of the Holy, is surely very different 

This world-view, of which Dean Inge has been to his from the emotion yoodaeen - us by — sovenenes which 
generation one of the most lucid and faithful of interpreters, attaches itself to all absolute values.” Not oe eye aid the 
now shows signs of again coming to its own ; for indeed, it is seraphim address the Sanctus. And though it is doubtless 
the only diagram of Reality yet drawn by the human spirit pe ong thet * the ee <a conned pete 
which makes the declarations of physical science even tolerable Gospels bs poreemneen mena ct Remeeey ~ wonton 
to the religious sense, or gives it adequate intellectual weapons fact does not seem quite sufficient to account for their strange 
against the increasing assaults of naturalism. Unless two Wae-chemgnng inate ine; 9 aploienl pug igen - anes 
worlds are truly ours, that passion for ultimate truth, that absolute values, wind-proof though it be to the hurricanes 
instinct for the Unchanging which is born in, us, is the most raised by science, is not much better than Cold Comfort Farm 
meaningless of all gifts. The life of man in its wholeness is for those obliged to inhabit it. Only Christian theism, bringing 
only intelligible in so far as it points beyond itself. We need, the Eternal into time, uniting the transcendent and the homely, 
for the interpretation even of our limited experience, Being and disclosing in visible ways the Invisible Love, seems able 
and Becoming, Eternity and Time: a two-step reading of to install central heating in this austere place of residence 
Reality. Such diverse minds as Whitehead, A. E. Taylor, without damage to the original design. 

Lionel Thornton, and the new Thomist philosophers, tend 
more and more to approach common ground along this way ; 
whilst the trend of history more and more discourages the 
agreeable anticipation of a temporal Utopia waiting for 
humanity round the next bend of the road. It is obvious, 
then, that a thinker who is at once devout and fearless can do 
a great service to our puzzled generation by bringing once 
more into relation with contemporary religion and contem- 
porary life the mighty declarations concerning God and the 


Christian Platonist, remains untouched, 


By gradual stages the Dean brings his philosophie argu- 
ment into relation with the theology of incarnation—the only 
one which has dealt satisfactorily with the double character 
of our human expérience; so plainly chained-down to a 
perishing time-world, yet rooted in another world which 
abides, and having a duty towards both. For it is not by a 
deliberate other-worldliness, contracting-out of the pathetic 
labours, sorrows and illusions of humanity, that the religious 
soul comes to the Vision of God. He achieves reality through 
world, Eternity and Time, which are a genuine part of our the ** attempt to express reality sacramentally by living in har- 
Christian heritage. mony with it ’—incarnating something of the Infinite even 

The Dean begins his exposition by a ruthless criticism of in his here-and-now experience by the exercise of disinter- 

ested love, and so giving even to that fleeting experience the 

*God and the Astronomers: containing the Warburton character of Eternal Life. The Second Law of Thermo- 
Lectures, 1931-1933. By W. R. Inge, K.C.V.O., D.D. dynamics has no terrors for those to whom this secret is 
(Longmans Green. 12s. 6d.) 








revealed, 
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Through Japanese Eyes 


Manchoukuo: Child of Conflict. By K. K. Kawakami. 
(Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 


JAPANESE propaganda in the English-speaking world has been 
well served during recent years by the skilful author of this 
book. As Washington correspondent of the great Tokyo 
newspaper, the Hochi Shimbun, Mr. Kawakami has studied 
his Anglo-Saxon public and knows the value of timely candour 
in disarming the critics of Japanese policy. He has passed 
judgements of severity upon the tactics of Japanese militarism, 
and in describing the crisis in which the Japanese delegates 
withdrew from Geneva (February 24th, 1988) he says in 
the opening pages of this book that “ for this deplorable 
pass both Japan and the League are equally to blame.” 
This engaging impartiality, which recognizes the facts of 
the case, enables Mr. Kawakami to persuade his readers 
of his own good faith, and, as they follow him through his 
sixteen chapters, they will feel that the story flowing from 
his pen is reliably told. But if there is little cause to 
quarrel with what he actually says, there is good reason 
for the well-informed reader to detect his omissions and 
suppressions. 


Mr. Kawakami's title, Child of Conflict, is well chosen 
to describe how Manchukuo was born; but the story is 
one-sided, for there is little or nothing to show the real 
part which the’ Japanese parent played in engendering the 
new birth. And since no account of the creation of Man- 
chukuo can be complete, or credible, without a veracious 
appreciation of the designs and actions of Japan since 1929, 
including an analysis of her internal changes, the reader 
must be warned that he will not find the whole truth between 
the boards of this volume. Even those who are acutely 
conscious of the shortcomings of the League, or more truly 
of certain powerful members of the League, will note with 
regret that Mr. Kawakami, like most of his compatriots, 
fails to understand the real gravamen of the indictment of 
Japanese policy. He pretends that the League did not 
understand the nature of the case, that the Japanese position 
in Manchuria was misinterpreted and that the Lytton Com- 
mission proposed the impossible. But his is the greater 
error, for he gives no sign of understanding the central 
purpose of the League, which, if Japan had acted less pre- 
cipitately, could have been effectively reconciled both with 
Chinese rights and with Japanese interests. Mr. Kawakami 
admits that ‘‘ Japan was singularly reticent” in the early 
and critical stage of proceedings at Geneva, but he himself 
is over-reticent in his refusal to acknowledge that the Japanese 
Government had meanwhile allowed their own officers in 
Manchuria to force the issue and to jump the claim. The 
accomplished fact of Manchukuo was deliberately designed 
to forestall the slower but surer process subsequently proposed 
by the Lytton Commission. 


Mr. Kawakami’s account of the organization of the new 
régime is full of interest, and contains a considerable amount 
of material which is not as yet available in any other book. 
It is reasonably up to date and deserves the attention of 
the interested reader. He describes the machinery, personnel 
and finances of the new administration and does not conceal, 
though he prudently minimizes, the importance of the 
Japanese element. The facade is Manchukuo, the steel 
frame Japan. Mr. Kawakami is right in saying that the 
new régime has made “a radical change in the Far Eastern 
situation”; for, by it the power of Japan is increased, 
Russia set back, and the international position of China 
markedly jeopardized. But, clearly, this is not the final 
stage of the great movement of events which began in 1894 
and has. passed through the varying scenes of 1900, 1911 
and 1931. There is much to be done before Manchukuo 
is a reality, and in the uncertainties of to-day there is no 
material for confident prophecy. But it can be said with 
certainty that the new phenomenon in Manchuria is a 
challenge to China herself, not so much to wrest the three 
Eastern Provinces by force from the grasp of Japan, as to 
prove that China within the Wall can give her people a 
government to which one day the Chinese outside the Wall 
will seek to return, 


A. F. Wuyre. 








Portrait of an Average Woman 


Marie Antoinette. By Stefan Zweig. (Cassell. 18s.) 


WHEN a writer of such known capacity as Herr Zweig 
his attention to so important an historical figure as Marie 
Antoinette, the result can hardly fail to be of importance 
The reader is sure to find before him something extremely 
readable and with sufficient ‘“* human interest” to fill out 
half a dozen novels. The only doubt which will remain 
in his mind is whether what he is presented with is really 
a true picture or not, whether the author, in his desire to 
find the psychological springs of his heroine’s actions, has 
followed the facts in so far as they are ascertainable, or 
has drawn too liberally upon his imagination for his work 
to have any value as an interpretation of history, 

Herr Zweig’s method of approach is reassuring. He 
calls his book ** The Portrait of an Average Woman” and 
repudiates in his Introduction both the extreme views of 
Marie Antoinette’s character. She was neither the heartless 
and extravagant voluptuary of revolutionary legend, nor 
the martyred saint which she appeared to be after the 
Revolution. 


turns 


* Had it not been for the outbreak of the Revolution, this 
insignificant Habsburg princess, who had married a king of France, 
would have continued, in her cheerful and untroubled play-world, 
to live her life after the fashion of hundreds of millions of women of 
all epochs. . . She would have vanished from human memory 
as completely as numberless other princesses, the Mary Adelaides 
and Adelaide Maries, the Anne Catherines and Catherine Annes, 
whose tombstones stand unread in the Almanach de Gotha. Never 
would any living creature have desired to study her vanished form 
or to reimagine the characteristics of her defunct spirit. But for 
hor sufferings, no one would have known who she really was. More 
important still . . . she herself... would not have known.” 

That is the theme of Herr Zweig’s biography ; the emer- 
gence into self-knowledge of a woman, light-headed and 
foolish enough, plunged, when little more than a child, into 
the most corrupt and extravagant court in Europe, over- 
whelmed, when still a young woman, by one of the most 
voleanic upheavals in history, and finding in that disaster 
a dignity and firmness of purpose of which no one—not 
even herself—had imagined her capable. She lost everything 
except pride and courage and, if she did not live like a saint, 
at least she died like a hero. There is something profoundly 
moving in the rapid and hostile sketch which David made 
of her on the way to execution. She is seated erect—how 
erect !—in the tumbril, her hands pinioned behind her back, 
the loose ends of her cropped hair straggling out from beneath 
the plain cap, the Habsburg jaw and lip suddenly prominent 
and, on her face, a pride which is too complete even for 
bitterness. 

Herr Zweig, fortunately unhampered by those considera- 
tions of false delicacy which marred so much biography of 
the nineteenth century, is able to make some interesting 
suggestions regarding the development of the Queen’s character 
during the early years of her married life. As Louis suffered 
from phimosis it was seven years before the marriage could 
be consummated, and during all that period the full-blooded 
young woman was, by the frustrated strivings of the unhappy 
husband, subjected to every kind of sexual stimulation 
without ever knowing the satisfaction of a natural function 
naturally completed. Small wonder, therefore, that she 
indulged in friendships with both men and women which 
were too passionate to escape the evil tongues of Versailles. 
It seems certain that during all this time she was technically 
virtuous, but her reputation suffered irreparable damage. 
Herr Zweig is completely justified in dwelling upon this 
unfortunate disability of Louis’-—which the young man was 
finally persuaded to overcome by submitting to a simple, 
if painful, operation—but most English readers will feel 
that he insists upon the physical details with a German 
thoroughness almost Freudian in its resolute elaboration. 
Jt would, perhaps, have been more effective for his purposes 
if he had mentioned the matter in passing instead of devoting 
a whole chapter to ‘ The Secret of the Alcove.” 

His chapter headings, as a whole, err a little on the side 
of sensationalism. ‘* Fight for a Word” (the story of Marie 
Antoinette’s encounter with Madame Dubarry), ‘“* The King 
is Dead, Long Live the King!” ‘* Queen of the Rococo” 
(although the rococo, as an historical style, was surely over 
when she ascended the throne), “A Thunderclap in the 
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Rococo Theatre ”” ; 
Not ? ” 

The ‘“ He” in question is, of course, Axel, Count von 
Fersen, the Swedish nobleman who was certainly Marie 
Antoinette’s best and truest friend, and was perhaps also 
her lover. Herr Zweig gives his reasons for thinking that 
he was, and his case would have been even stronger than 
it is if he had contented himself with a plain statement of 
what evidence exists (including the wilful mutilation of 
Fersen’s papers by his descendants) instead of making such 
a pother about * psychology ” and the “ poetic imagina- 


>; or, best of all, “Was He or Was He 


tion.” 


“When (he says) we are short of materials for proof that would 
be accepted as valid in a law court, there still remain boundless 


possibilities for the psychologist. Feeling can tell us more about a 
man or 2 woman than can all the documents in the world.” 


Perhaps it can, but this is dangerous doctrine for the historical 
biographer. 

The translation, which is anonymous, is good on the 
whole, although such phrases as ** from the characterological 
outlook *? would have been better avoided. In translating 
names it is never possible to be quite consistent, but the 
Duke of Orléans is an unfortunate form. And the English 
for agent provocateur is hardly provocative agent. But 
these are small blemishes, and whether the reader agrees 
with all Herr Zweig’s conclusions or not this is a fascinating 
volume which, once picked up, is almost impossible to put 
down. The illustrations are well chosen, well reproduced 
and properly Iabelled, and there is a good index. To all 
who wish to understand the character of Marie Antoinette, 
and the great events which shaped her destiny, the book 
is indispensable, 

JAMES LAVER, 


Pater Patriae 


John Hampden’s England. By John Drinkwater. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 15s.) 


John Hampden. A Life by Hugh Ross Williamson. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 


Ir it be conceded that the records of the remoter past hold 
out any arresting danger signals to days of imminence, then 
these two books are singularly opportune. Dictatorship is 
epidemic, and there are signs that some of our people 
are sickening for the disease. The lesson to be learned from 
the story of John Hampden’s life is that the tone and temper 
of the English race has always been hostile to absolutism 
in any guise, and that we have never hesitated to pay the 
price of ransom from its enslavements, Though it may be 
that neither has had any ulterior motive, nevertheless both our 
authors, though making different approach to the one inspiring 
theme—Mr. Williamson by direct assault and Mr. Drinkwater 
by flank attack—sueceed in establishing that national 
idiosynecrasy. This distinction of method requires to be 
emphasized at the outset, seeing that Mr. Drinkwater and 
his publishers are not wholly in agreement concerning the 
type of book he has written. Both by his title and the terms 
of his preface, Mr. Drinkwater implies that his main concern 
has been with history, but his publishers in their advertisement 
style his work biography. History it undoubtedly is, though it 
has also rich and sufficing biographical interspersements. 
Mr. Williamson, on the other hand, at once comes to Hecuba, 
and never lets that useful symbolic dame get far from sight. 
His book is an unswerving memoir of that single-minded, high- 
principled man, who, in the hour of severe national trial 
lorestalled Jim Bludsoe in seeing his duty a dead sure thing 
and going for it then and there. 

Sparing no pains in the acquirement of data, both authors 
have gone to much the same sources, make much the same 
quotations, and arrive by different routes at much the same 
conclusions. Which is not to say that in either case the 
personal equation fails to count. Mr. Drinkwater, indeed, 
is perhaps just a trifle too much disposed to obtrude Mr, 
Drinkwater upon the reader’s notice. But, in accepting two 
long-impugned documents which Mr. Williamson, in his 
caution, rejects, he is clearly within his rights. On summing 
up, however, there is not a pin to choose between the two books, 


It is simply a question of what method of treatment the 
reader prefers. Expert criticism can do no more than blunt 
its scalpels on either work. Mr. Drinkwater makes buf one 
slip. In dating Shirley’s court masque, The Triumph of Peace, 
exactly twelve months too early—a confusion of the old-style 
calendar with the new—he puts the perspective of Prynne’s 
life, and, more especially, the gravest events in his troubled 
course, askew. Given a freer hand by adopting the historical, 
rather than the strictly biographical, method of approach, 
he ignores Hampden’s early colourless years, dwells with much 
forcefulness on the impeachment of Strafford, and discusses 
with more particularity than Mr. Williamson allows himself 
the alarums and excursions of the opening years of the Civil 
War. In Mr. Williamson’s Life, the impeachment and the 
skirmishing form no more than part of a swiftly drawn 
background to the personal portrait. He has the gift of swoop- 
ing narrative, and his craft, though heavily laden, sails lightly 
down the rapid stream. A highly readable biography may 
prove too good to be true, and a biography marked by 
meticulous accuracy, too true to be good, but here we have the 
golden mean. 

Certain facts are driven home by these two books. With few 
men has character been so far destiny as with Charles I. 
He was self-doomed. He divorced himself from the State by 
flouting the authority of parliament, and when respectfully 
proffered reconciliation on honourable, unhumiliating terms, 
elected in his obstinacy to pronounce the decree nisi. ‘The 
nation did no more than administer the law in strict accord 
with his own finding. Once more, too, we have exposure of 
the old fallacy that the revolt was puritan in its origin. 
Though puritanism eventually flung its weight into the 
balance, it was not concerned in the beginning in the fight 
against absolutism. The issue has been confused by the fact 
that religious matters were primarily associated with the 
graver dispute, owing to Laud’s desire to alter the established 
ritual, a mischievous tampering which had the unlucky 
result for his master of bringing about a Scots invasion. But 
for that invasion, the cause of liberty might have been 
lost. 

Vital, however, as is the moral of history, more vital 
still is the moral of personality. The story of John Hampden’s 
life teaches that selflessness, when allied with prudence, 
patience, and an overmastering sense of duty, must triumph 
in the end, no matter what the odds. His, after all, was 
no premature death. His mission had been accomplished, 
and it can never be forgotten. As the Chinese proverb has it, 
those who die young and are still remembered have attained 


old age. 
W. J. LAWRENCE, 
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William Blake’s “ Doctrine ” 


William Blake. By J. Middleton Murry. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


“To pluck out the heart of Blake’s mystery is a task which 
every man must be left to attempt for himself. . . . One 
thing is too certain : if we insist on having hard ground under 
foot all the way we shall not get far.” It was Swinburne, long 
ago, who wrote those words, before the commentators had 
got to work on the body and soul of William Blake, to make 
his “allegories” clear to us, obscurum per obscurius— 
Messrs. Russell and Maclagan, modestly and usefully, Mr. 
Edwin Ellis, monumentally, Mr. Yeats, with the finest fire 
of intellectual devotion, Mr. Arthur Symons, and countless 
others, the last of whom is Mr. Middleton Murry. Mr. 
Murry says little about his predecessors and the paths they 
have cut; for though he has certainly read them, he has 
put them all aside, and has turned to the virgin forest of 
Blake’s poems and prophecies, exploring it for himself and 
living in it, so that he moves confidently, and can map the 
whole territory out of his own experience. But he, like the 
other commentators, is determined to have ‘ hard ground 
under foot all the way”; or, where it does not seem hard 
enough, he is prepared to pat it into shape ; if Blake’s under- 
lying view of life is not consistent throughout, at least he 
will show it as self-consistent at any given moment. He 
seeks to present a continuous process of evolution in Blake’s 
mind, as revealed at successive stages of his work. There 
is, perhaps, some shadow of misgiving, as when, half way 
through his task, he exclaims : 
' “To follow this thrust of spiritual growth, to open glimpses 
on to its crucial moments, to bring home to others something of 
the stress and surrender and surge of life in a man whose single 
aim it was to reach a truth that could not fail—this is the utmost 
an interpreter of Blake can dream of doing. To systematize him 
is to kill him ; his work is a living thing.” 

So all the time Mr. Middleton Murry is really attempting 
to do something which he knows and admits cannot be done ; 
and if someone else had written his book and he were criticizing 
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it he would be the first to say so. For he is s 
Blake ; he is endeavouring to translate intuitic 
a state of mind which belongs to perception 
of mind composed. of abstract concepts. That is hot 
altogether his fault; it is the defect inherent in an 
attempt to translate—as when one attempts to translate 
painting into poetry (as Blake did himself) and poetry into 
something which is not even art (and sometimes Blake did 
that). A translation of some kind is needed, for Blake 
speaks a language which has to be “ explained ” and learnt. 
and Mr. Middleton Murry in this way is helpful. But . 
has made one mistake which seems to me fundamental. The 
task of the ideal commentator of Blake is so to handle the 
intuitions of Blake that, at the end of the process, they 
are intuitively apprehended by the reader. To do this he 
must translate intuition into logic, and logic back again intg 
intuition. Mr. Murry has too often neglected the second 
part of the process, He has turned the reality of poetry 
into dissertation, and left it there. 


ystematizing 
yn into logic, 
into a state 


Yet the world which Blake offers to us is one of direct 
experience, and it was a fundamental article of his faith that 
experience—which is life itself, or ‘* Eternity ’—withers 
under the hands of philosophy. He, as poet, was penetrating 
the very heart of the mystery which the false ‘“ Reason” 
clouds. There are no enigmas for him, only visions, or 
negations of vision; and what is revealed to him in vision 
is never a “ doctrine,” but simply reality—conveyed with 
all the certitude of actual experience. Therefore when Mr, 
Murry sets out, as he does, to isolate the “ doctrine of 
William Blake,” he is doing the very thing that Blake 
deplored, substituting ‘“* Mathematic Form” for “ Living 
Form.” 


For readers of a certain disposition, to understand Blake it 
is enough, or almost enough, to understand his terminology, 
and to have no fixed bias in favour of current dogma, whether 
it concerns Deity, or sex, or literature or art. Mr. Murry is 
a helpful guide in regard to the terminology ; and he success- 
fully exposes the ‘“‘ man-made” dogmas through subjection 
to which the soul, according to Blake, is denied the free use 
of sovereign Imagination, the Poetic Genius by which it 
should achieve its desires in the “‘ eternal Delight ” of Energy. 
He is at his best when he explains the errors which Blake was 
denouncing when he said: ‘ They suppose that Woman's 
Love is Sin: in consequence all the Loves and Graces with 
them are sins.” But in regard to one at least of three poems 
which he quotes : 


* Never seek to tell thy love 
Love that never told can be” 


he verges upon the absurd when he says: ‘ There cannot be 
much doubt about the story these three poems tell, or conceal. 
Blake had loved someone not his wife, and had straightway 
told his wife of his love; and the result had been disaster.” 
That comment, relevant enough to two of the three poems, 
is a ludicrous misconception of the third. Yet, in the main, 
in treating the “‘ mystery of sex” he is direct and sure, and 
carries us with him to his conclusion that no one ‘ makes 
the same impression of unclouded understanding as Blake.” 
Allowances have to be made for Mr. Murry when he insists 
on comparing Blake and D. H. Lawrence; but he does add 
that ‘in Blake the doctrine flows out of a larger doctrine 
from the beginning. . . . He was proof against the error, 
into which Lawrence not seldom fell, of asserting the body 
and denying the soul. ... In Blake the division is tran- 
scended from the beginning.” 


Mr. Murry has zealously read himself into his subject and 
put himself at its centre. I seldom feel that he misjudges 
Blake, or gets him wrong from failure in sympathy. There 
is subtlety in his analysis without pedantry. It is, I suppose, 
because he has confined himself to Blake’s ‘* doctrine,” that 
he says nothing whatever about his designs and paintings, 
and little about his poetic method. But Blake’s ‘* doctrines ” 
are “‘ visions.” They should no more be separated from the 
form and stuff of his poetry and painting than the body, as 
he conceived it, should be kept ‘ distinct from the soul.” 
Mr. Murry has succeeded best where he has deviated most 
from his purpose. 
' R. A. Scorr-JAMEs. 
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Memories of Fifty Yeats 


By ARTHUR COMPTON - RICKETT, 
LL.D., M.A. Illustrated. 15/- net. 


With a Foreword by the Right Hon. J. 
Ramsay MacDona.p, M.P. 


Daily Telegraph: “ Mr. MacDonald’s fore- 
word gives an interesting glimpse of journalism 
and journalists of the old school . . . quite 
the best thing in the book is the chapter on 
Swinburne. Much ground is covered in a 
pleasant and smooth fashion.” 


| KNOW A GARDEN 
By MARION CRAN, Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


Mrs. Cran is known all over the world as a 
gardener whose knowledge and understanding 
of gardens have resulted in many books of 
intense interest. This new volume reveals the 
author in her most enchanting vein. 


THOMAS HARDY, O.M. 
The Man, His Work, and the Land of Wessex 
By CLIVE HOLLAND, M.B.F. 

Illustrated. 12/6 net. 
This is a book that presents a faithful picture 
of Hardy, the works that made him famous, 
and that exquisite, unspoiled countryside that 
he loved so well. 


EARNEST EARTH 

By ELSIE GREY-TURNER. 

Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
Mrs. Grey-Turner is an enthusiastic gardener 
whose knowledge of gardening and wild Ife 
has been learned in a strenuous school. She 
relates in this book how she converted a rough, 
weed-grown meadow into a garden of exquisite 
beauty and charm. 


‘AMERICAN STEW 


By WILLIAM TEELING. 

Illustrated. 10/6 net. 
William Teeling, the well-known author- 
politician, has produced a book that reveals the 
real groups and influences that make up the 
U.S.A, of to-day. It contains many amusing 
and interesting descriptions of American life. 


AN ENGLISHMAN AMONG 
GANGSTERS 

By L. W. HOLMES. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 
This is a book on American gangsters and the 
methods of the police to cope with them. The 
author has had first-hand experience of these 
affairs and has compiled a volume in which 
every chapter teems with dramatic incident, 


REAL LIFE STORIES 
Ry “ CHEIRO.” 8/6 net. 
No reader, no matter what his attitude towards 
things psychic, can fail to come under the spell 
of Cheiro’s magnetism or fail to be enthralled 
by the many extraordinary incidents he 
describes so vividly. 


GOLF FROM A NEW ANGLE 
By THEODORE MOONE. 

Illustrated. 3/6 net. 

With an Introduction by J. H. Tavtor. 

Written in a bright and breezy style, this book 
will prove an invaluable guide to all golfers. 
Mr. J. H. Taylor says: “ The principles of 
golf are presented with masterly insight and 
clearness.” 
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Fruits of Good Humour 


As Their Friends Saw Them. 


Imaginary Conversations, 
By Bonamy Dobrée. (Cape. 


5s.) 

Tue closet dialogue is a form not much used in English, in 
spite of the august precedent set by Landor. Perhaps the 
reason is that it can succeed only in the hands of a writer 
possessing a fertile wit, and a reader possessing a creative 
sense of the theatre. For the stage is implied. Without it, the 
quality and significance of these dialogues remain desiccated, 
like the little Japanese clusters of wooden flowers without 
their glass of water. 

Perhaps Mr. Dobrée’s essays in this form are so rich and 
pregnant because he is fully conscious of their relationship to 
dramatic art : 

*“*T may confess that for myself’ (he says), ‘ with a desire to 
write plays (which failure has not eradicated), with a great interest 
in history, and with a love of the dialogue form, I have felt more 
pleasure in writing these things than in anything else I have 
attempted.’ ” 

He certainly communicates that pleasure to his readers, 
who cannot fail to appreciate the suocess with which he has 
transported both his mind and his sensibility into the 
eighteenth century. These dialogues really are contem- 
porary, and might have been written by the characters whom 
they represent, not only the verbal tropes, the gestures and 
peculiar affectations, but also the savour and dry ripeness of 
that vanished civilization are evoked to build the body of 
these conversations between Bishop King and Edmund 
Waller, Sir George Etherege and Mr. Fitzjames, Congreve 
and Pope, Swift and John Gay, Pope and William Pulteney, 
Chesterfield and Irwine, Horace Walpole and Dr. Matthew 
Maty. With these eminent people discussing their illustrious 
predecessors, we get a chain of illuminating comment, genial, 
malicious and understanding, which covers the first three- 
quarters of the century. It is to be noted that none of the 
talkers is a woman; but nevertheless women come into the 
picture, amongst them the Duchess of Marlborough. This 
is a masterly creation, and shows Mr. Dobrée as a creative 
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artist of a high order. The great termagant is being dis 

by Pope and Pulteney, who are also fencing with each othe 
in mutual distrust accentuated on Pope’s side by his bitt 
political memories. With his barbed dexterity he mak 
Pulteney first present the Duchess in a favourable light, ang 
then from the opposite point of view ; Pope meanwhile throw. 
ing oblique revelations across both pictures. The result jg a 
tour de force of witty portraiture, whose subtlety of touch can 
be seen from such a quotation as the following. Pope speaks : 

“She had always been so dominant, her lust to command had 
always been so well satisfied, that she grew impervious to the emo. 
tions of others ; she could never tell what they were feeling-aboyt 
herself, and so thought they would not know what she was feel 
about them.” ™ 

The other figure which most clearly emerges is Chesterfield. 
First we see him in unconscious self-portrayal while he dis. 
cusses with General Irwine the late Duke of Newcastle 
Already Pulteney has described him as “ that ridiculous, 
strutting mannikin,” to be snubbed by Pope. That cop, 
ception, a general one held to this day owing to the weight 
of Johnson’s testimony, is gradually dissipated by Mr. Dobrée 
behind the person of Horace Walpole, who says : 

“Tt was only a year or two before his death. He hobbled oq 
sticks, his body looked even smailer than it used to do, his head 
bigger; and he could hardly heer. But his manner was so ox. 
quisite, that I forgot his infirmities. I thought him handsome iy 
his old age, with his sharp beak of a nose, his heavy eyebrows, and 
that chin, which seemed to jut out more than ever, owing to his 
lips being sunken. Didn’t somecns once say that he was like g 
stunted giant ? ‘To me, he was like some terrific dwarf.” 

One almost forgets that this is not the statement of an eye. 
witness. But the reminder comes again and again in these 
dialogues, for such picturesque passages are married to others 
which reveal directly the personality of the author : 

‘* Historians are necessarily ignorant; and perhaps what seems 
to matter so much to us will scem of little weight to them, for the 
past, which seems to teach us so much, often teaches us wrong.” 

Then, speaking of fashions in poetry, Mr. Dobrée says (in 
the mask of Bishop King), 

** the customs and modes of my youth are outworn, but I love them, 
though I have followed the fashions, and not for fashion’s sake 
alone. But so long as underneath tho garb the body is clean and 
strong, as I pray God from now onward in this our England it may 
always be, we need not fear for poetry : for it is of the essence of 
things.” 

That shows the temperament of a critic who is never satisfied 
unless his wit and imagination are exploring “ the essence of 
things.” RICHARD CHURCH, 


Tom Moore and Others 


By W. F. P. Stockley. 


Essays in Irish Biography. 
Green. 6s.) 

A HUNDRED years have dealt hardly with Tom Moore. 
the accredited voice of Ireland—‘* the sweetest lyrist of her 
saddest wrong ’’—with an unequalled reputation as a. lyric 
poet, he has so declined that the country of his birth will 
have none of him as patriat, and the country of his adoption 
none of him as poet. Fame so exaggerated and so universal 
was the natural target of time, and the coldness with which 
the present generation in Ireland looks on Moore is natural, 
too. He Anglicized his Irish inspiration. He left the hurly- 
burly of Irish politics, and became the idol of the London 
drawing-rooms. He pleaded his country’s cause, but froma 
distance. ‘ There,” says Professor Stockley, commenting on 
Moore's retort to a charge of O’Connell, ‘* sounds the voice 
of the outsider; the son who, in a sense, would not wish to 
be bothered about family troubles; his own new home is 
far away.” The sorrows of his country, while he felt them 
keenly, became the material for what Mr. Ralph Hodgson 
has called ‘‘ a sad and rather female song.” 


(Longmans 


Once 


‘* Moore would not mock the patriot’s fate, nor even hang his 
head for shame. He would explain to his English audience ; he 
might seem even to apologise, while telling the English they had 
themselves to blame for the disorder in their patrimony of Ireland. 
He did not claim independence for the Ireland of his day. He 
nover wrote of a Nation once again. Erin is to remember, indeed, 
the days of old. She is to look at the picture of herself as the 
Emerald gem set in the crown of the stranger. But it is with the 
lyric enthusiasm of an antiquarian. . . . His, victories are moods, 
emotions, a poet’s memory, dreams sublime, passing into sighing, 
looking 

‘through the waves of time i 
For the long-faded glories they cover.’ { 
What he offered apology for, at a dinner to his honour as poet of 
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BELIEVE that everybody 
who knows the secret delight 


of poetry is bound to want 
THE ENGLISH GALAXY * 
You may get it now or you may 







get it in ten years’ time. But why 





| 

| 

wait ten years? 

FRANK KENDON 






in John O’London’s 


*Gerald Bullett’s anthology of the lyrics of five 
centuries (Dent. 512 pages. 7s. 6d.). ‘A scrupu- 
lous and beautiful work; full of delights and 
surprises. —Basil de Selincourt (OBSERVER) 















GO0G MAGOG 
G. W. Stonier 


‘A sane and perceptive analysis of contemporary 
tendencies in literature. Acute critical essays on 
T. S. Eliot, D. H. Lawrence, Wyndham Lewis, 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, the ‘New Poets,’ 
Swinburne, Strindberg, Hans Andersen, the 
7/6 net 
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THE CONTROL OF 
PRICES 


Augustus Baker 





| Mr. Baker suggests a bold, balanced and lasting 
solution of our monetary problem, based on a 
| 
| 






scrupulous analysis of present conditions and the 
opinions of our leading economists. 5/- net 










| MAKING A 
UNIVERSITY 


W. M. Childs, M.A., D.Litt. 





An account of the rise and establishment of the 
University of Reading, written by its first Vice- 
| Chancellor. A book of unique interest to those 












concerned with education. 6/- net 
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WITH THE DEVIL 


Rearden Conner 


‘The most notable picture of troubled Ireland 
since the first O’Casey plays. . . . More terrible 
7/6 nek 





than All Quiet.,—DAILY TELEGRAPH 





INTO THE SUN 
Frieda Das 


‘An intimate revelation of modern Indian life 
as seen from inside by a European who is married 
to an Indian. A unique novel. 7/6 net 
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‘He has succeeded 
triumphantly.’ — sunday Referee 
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Marie Antoinette 


“We welcome the book as the 
finest study of the Revolution 
and Marie Antoinette we have 
ever come across. It should 
hecome a classic.’ 

—Nottingham Journal 















*A remarkable achievement.’ 
~—Hilaire Belloc in the Sunday Times 


18/- net 








QUAKER 
WAYS 


A. Ruth Fry 


‘It meets a need unfilled by any 
previous work . . . it sparkles 
throughout with a_ delightful 


sense of humour.’ ; 
—Sunday Times 









*Much that is entertaining. Its 
record of faith and works is 
enlivened with pleasant gaiety.’ 

—Manchester Guardian 8/6 net 
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VILLA?! 


Edgcumb Pinchon 


The story of PANCHO VILLA 
—peon, bandit, soldier, patriot 
—who, in a few years, from a 
homeless outlaw, rose to com- 
mand the greatest fighting 
organisation in Mexico. 






The man whose terrific marches 
were watched with breathless 
interest by Wall Street and 
Woodrow Wilson—in whose 
hand lay the fate of his country 
and the world’s capital invested 
in its mines. 


“The Grey Wolf of the West.” 


“The Puma of the Sierras.” 
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the Melodies, Dublin, 1818, was, not that he was too detached from 
the Gaelic-speaking Ireland of his day ; but that he might seem, 
to those with their eye on England, to love Ireland too much ; yet 
he hopes that ‘ those who condemn his manner of showing (that 
love) will at least allow it to be sincere, and perhaps forgive its 
intemperance for its truth.’ ” 


It must not be forgotten, however, that the course Moore 


took was by far the most effective for his country. Moore 
made England artistically conscious of Ireland. His Jrish 


Melodies were not only admired in the drawing-rooms : they - 


had a popularity among the masses which nowadays is 
reserved for two or three music-hall songs in a generation. 
Professor Stockley records how in the American Civil War 
the opposing armies were heard answering each other at 
night, singing Moore’s melodies. For fifty years or more, 
practically every middle-class parlour in Ireland held the 
large green book bound with a brass clasp. To exiles all the 
world over, Moore’s Jrish Melodies stood for music and love 
of country in one. Nor, though this was perhaps an accident, 
was the taste as sentimental as it seemed; for Moore had 
done something which had not been done for generations, 
and which is unlikely to be surpassed. His powers as a poet 
were grossly exaggerated by his contemporaries, but one 
thing he did to perfection, and that was to write songs. In 
the art of fitting to a melody words which naturally suit the 
notes, and which can be sung naturally, Moore stands alone, 
The combination of poet and musician and singer is rare 
enough. It is practically impossible to read the best of 
Moore's lyrics without hearing the tune for which they were 
made, and his practical knowledge of the singer’s art made 
his English as easy to sing as Italian. Certainly he Anglicized 
many of the airs, and adapted them to his mood of facile 
melancholy ; but the man who transformed the jigging 
advance of “* The Little Red Fox” to the noble sweep of 
* Let Erin Remember” cannot be denied a subtle ear for 
music. 

Professor Stockley has little to say about Moore’s art : he 

is more concerned with his politics and his religion. To the 
latter, indeed, he devotes no fewer than fifty-seven closely 
documented pages, leading to the conclusion that, though a 
Catholic, Moore was what Newman would have called a 
Liberal. 
! “The New Testament for Moore was never the book of :—reprove 
and exhort; of the text, that he that is not with us is against us ; 
of, he that believeth not shall be condemned ; of, God is a just 
judge, austere, whose eyes are as a flaming fire piercing the heart, 
before whom all the tribes of the Earth shall quail ; of, depart from 
Me, ye cursed, to where there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth: it is a terrible thing to fall into the hands of the living God. 
He was ready to hear; Suffer little children to come unto Me; my 
son was lost and is found; he that is without sin among you, let 
him cast a stone ; much shall be forgiven her, for she loved much ; 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

Professor Stockley’s papers on Moore will be valuable to 
students, for, as we have said, they are admirably docu- 
mented. The other essays of the book, concerning Canon 
Sheehan and Dr. Henebry, will hardly attract the general 
reader. There is matter of much interest in them, but as 
narratives they suffer from the quotations with which they 
are so liberally studded. L. A. G. STRONG. 


A Prince of Buccaneers 


Sir Henry Morgan. By Adolphe Roberts. 


.12s. 6d.) 
Tue literary sins that lie at the feet of the seventeenth- 
century buccaneers must be countless ; for they have inspired 
a legion of cheap ballads, sentimental blood-and-glory 
romances, and lurid histories that rival those of the French 
Revolution. Yet, oddly enough, the prince of them, Morgan, 
has hitherto lacked a full biography, a defect which Mr. 
Adolphe Roberts, an American, has set out to remedy in a 
* picture of the man and his epoch based on the original 


(Hamish Hamilton. 


sources, documents and ascertainable facts which hitherto - 


have been neglected and overlooked by nearly every investi- 
gator of the buccaneering period.” The more one reads of 
Morgan the more amazing this lack of biographers appears ; 
for Morgan’s life had all those qualities which, in the eyes 
of the world, go to make up heroes. The fact of his rise, 
in five years, from complete obscurity to the lordship of the 
buccaneers, would seem to be a sweet enough kernel for any | 
biographical nut, but the rise from a murdering buccaneer 





————e 
to a knight and from a knight to a Governor gives to 
life that final touch of solidity, if not of respectai oy 
without which no portrait of a worldly hero is 
































complete 
Between obscurity and governorship his life is swift, ie 
gallant, cruel, picturesque, a prolonged orgy of treag a 








raids, women-hunting, murders, high piracy and drini: 
interspersed with feats of high audacious generalship anj 
gallantry. The background is rich with blood and gold an 
sunshine. The names of the scenes themselves are poems: 
Santiago, Hispaniola, Panama, Porto Bello, Old Providenc. 
Jamaica, Maracaibo. Add to it all the physical picture at 
the actor himself : 


































** Morgan was of average height, but heavy, weighing per 
an hundred and seventy-five pouuds. His portraits show him to 
have had the typical South Welsh bullet head, the neck teng; 
to be thick and the chin solid. Otherwise he was handsom, 
after a bold fashion, the eyes set well apart, the nose very straj ‘ 
and the mouth full-lipped. He wore a light moustache that 
fluffed out at the ends and a tuft on the lower lip which did no, 
extend sufficiently far down to rate as a beard. The long flowing 
hair in which he was always represented was a wig for formal 
occasions ; beneath it his head was cropped fairly close. Except 
on gala days, he wore a scarlet handkerchief knotted about hig 
head, and habitually carried his hat in his left hand. A yeg 
trimmed with silver, knee-length pantaloons made of linen, thread 
stockings and low shoes completed his ordinary costume. Ther 
was invariably a sword at his hip and sometimes a pistol stuck 
in his belt.” 
















Thus the drama, the scene and the man are perfect jp 
themselves and perfect for each other. Mr. Roberts makes 
the most of this. He writes shrewdly and spiritedly and at 
times pugilistically, hammering those authorities with whom 
he disagrees. He follows the drama to its fullest length, 
through the petty quarrels of Morgan’s governorship and the 
libel suit with Malthus the London bookseller, to the death 
from consumption of the once roaring buccanecr at the age 
of fifty-three. There is a touch of the unheroical about that 
end, for we have so long been taught to think of buccaneers 
dying in their boots, tippling Jamaica rum. There is, too, 
a strange irony about the epilogue. In 1692, less than four 
years after Morgan’s death, an immense earthquake split 
his graveyard asunder, half of it sinking into the sea, the 
rest swept back by a tidal wave and buried under depths of 
coral sand. It was a devastation such as he himself would 
have loved to engineer. It lacked only the gold and jewels, 
the rich embroideries, the silks and silver, the women and 
the rum, the blood and the so-called glory of his own 
performances, H. E. Bates, 




















The New Russian Writers 


Soviet Literature : an Anthology. 
Slonim. (Wishart. 8s. 6d.) 
THERE are two kinds of anthology. The first provides a 
judicious selection of old favourites ; the second sets out, by 
displaying a few samples, to whet the appetite for the u- 
known. The reviewer of the first kind need merely reveal his 
knowledge and taste by deploring the omission of his own 
particular choices. The reviewer of the second is expected 
to act as guide and showman to an exhibition of novelties. 
Soviet Literature belongs to the second type of anthology; 
for attempts made hitherto to acclimatize Soviet writers in 
this country have met with little success. But the major part 
of the critic’s task has already been done for him in an excellent 
introduction. Read in conjunction with the third section 
(“ Criticism”) of the anthology itself (the two previous 
sections are “ Fiction” and ‘“ Poetry”), this introduction 
will tell you where the principal Soviet writers came from, 
where they stand, and what they suppose themselves to be 
driving at; and this, since you are dealing with Soviet 
writers, is highly important. For the whole of Soviet litera- 
ture is sicklied o’er with theory. The Soviet poet or novelist 
is doubly foreign. He is not only Russian but “ proletarian”; 
and, before you approach him with the hope of understanding, 
you will be well advised to study the label round his neck. 
There have been many labels. First came, oddly and it- 
congruously enough, the Futurists, who, being the most 
revolutionary movement in contemporary literature, claimed 
to be the true proletarians of art. The claim might have been 
laughed out of court at once but for a single man—the poet 
Mayakovsky, the founder of the Futurist school in Russia, 
and the one indisputable genius among Soviet writers. He 





By George Reavey and Mars 
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SS 
A FIRESIDE BOOK FOR EVERY HOME 


HUMOROUS TALES 
FROM ‘BLACKWOOD’ 


554 pages. 5s. net. 
No omnibus volume of this kind has hitherto made tts 
appearance , and none has offered better value for money. 
The Tales in ‘ Blackwood’ are world famous. _The Humorous 
Tales are now preser nted in collected form for the first time. They 
make a volume of universal appeal at a price which is within 
the purchasing capacity of all book-buying people. 


THE COMMANDER 
SHALL... 


By HUMFREY JORDAN 
Author of ‘ White Masters,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Humrrey Jorpan is not the first man to write a story round 
the voyages cf a liner; but he is the first to make his hero the 
ship’s comm ander, In Toby Gaunt, Mr. Jordan has drawn a 
memorable character, and_ has sketched in the other figures of 
the story wi ott a very skilful hand. 
‘The Commander Shall...’ is that rare thing, a dramatic and 
exciting tale which is in every aspect ‘true to life.’ 


FROM ALL THE SEAS 


By “SHALIMAR” (F. C. Henpry) 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
The title of this book vividly summarises the wide range of 
“ Shahmar’s ” experience of seas, ships and sailormen ‘which 
inspires _ his writings. Through the Gap’ and ‘ Almost An 
Ocean Mystery’ are perhaps the most breathlessly exciting stories 
of courage and hazard at sea that even ‘‘ Shalimar ” has ever told, 


YELLOW LEAVES: 


Memories of a Long Life ; 

By DAME LOUISA INNES LUMSDEN 

D.B.E., M.A.Cantas., LL.D. (Hon.) St. ANDREWS. 

Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. With Portraits. 
Dame Loutsa Lumspen’s ‘ Memories of a Long Life’ puts her 
readers in touch with the Scotland of nearly a century ago. Her 
recollect ions are told with modesty and charm, and will interest 
many readers on both sides of the Border. 


SHIPS OF YOUTH 


A Study of Marriage in Modern India 
By MAUD DIVER 
Author of ‘ Captain ae VAG.” &e. 


Cheap Edition. 3s. Od. net. 


PRACTICAL NURSING 


INCLUDING 
Hygiene and Dietetics 
By W. T. GORDON PUGH, M.D., B.S. (Lond.) 
New Edition. 12s. 6d. net. Revised and Fully illustrated 
Specially written for the Examinations of the General Nursing 


Council of England and Wales 
The best Nursing Book for the Home or for the Hospital. 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 
OCTOBER. 


Law and Order. By L. E. L. M. 


Statesmen: Old and New Styles. 
By Harold P. Cooke. 


Agatha. By Olga Watkins. 
A Steckbroker’s Memories. By David T. Smith. 
‘Baron von KR...’ Patriot and Outlaw. 

By Umidwar. 
The Barrel-Organ. By Klaxon. 
All in the Day’s Work. By R. M. C. 
Peter: A Navy Builder. 


By Lieut.-Cclonel F. E. Whitton, C.M.G. 
Snake-Bite. By Lieut.-Col. R. H. Elliot, D.Sc., F.Z.S. 
Guadeloupe. 1759. 
By the Hon. Sir John W. Fortescue, LL.D., D.Litt. 
From the Outposts— 





Marooned, By J. E. Knex. 
Maga’s Log. Hic et ubique. 
A Bitter Ambuscade. By G. W. Allard. 





Subscribers both at Home and Abroad ean have 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ sent by post monthly for 
30s. yearly, or 15s. for six months. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & “SONS LTD., 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 
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is well represented, as far as any poet can be well represented 
by translations, in this anthology. Then came the survivors 
of the intelligenisia who, having adhered, so far as their 
essentially bourgeois nature allowed, to Communism, received 
the label of ‘ Fellow-travellers.” The predominance of 
these writers corresponded, ideologically and chronologically, 
to the N.E.P. period ; and there was a famous resolution of 
ihe Central Committee of the Communist Party in 1925 
warning the stalwarts to treat the ‘ Fellow-travellers ” with 
“tact and care.” Most of the Soviet novelists whose work 
-has been translated into English—Babel, Katenin, Romanov 
and others—belong to this class. 

Presently, however, as might have been expected, some 
real proletarians began to contest the monopoly of * proleta- 
rian art” exercised by Bohemian Futurists and converted 
intellectuals. There was a spate of tales written by workers 
themselves about factory life. (Gladkov’s Cement was the 
only one to achieve the distinction of an English translation— 
or, indeed, any other distinction.) The Russian Association 
of Proletarian Writers (R.A.P.P.) announced a ‘ Five-Year 
Pian for Literature,” proclaimed that ‘* the depiction of the 
Five-Year Plan is the one and only problem of Soviet litera- 
ture,” and established for some time a veritable literary 
dictatorship. In these conditions the years from 1928 -to 
-1932 produced nothing but the crudest propaganda literature ; 
and even the few examples of this which Messrs. Reavey and 
Slonim have thought it worth while to translate come, for 
the most part, not from proletarians, but from intellectuals, 
But even in Russia people got tired of reading of nothing but 
the Five-Year Plan. In the spring of 1932 there was a sort 
of literary coup d'état. The Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party once more intervened. The R.A.P.P. was 
dissolved ; and literature was told that, whether proletarian 
or not, it was free to ‘“‘ uphold the platform of the Soviet 
power ” in whatever artistic form it found most appropriate. 
‘The present ‘ Union of Soviet Writers ” includes both com- 
munists and non-communists. 

The moment was therefore opportune for a review of Soviet 
literature up-to-date ; and the present volume, discreetly 
combining the functions of an anthology and of a literary 
history, fills a long-felt gap. It is difficult to believe that 
Russian literature will remain permanently in eclipse ; and, 
despite the handicap of too close an association with politics, 
it may soon discover new sources of inspiration. Meanwhile 
-those who wish to have an idea of what has been going on 
during the past fifteen years should get this book. 

E. H. Carr, 


) Tory Tastes 
The Art of Living. By Osbert Burdett. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
7s. 6d.) 

Mr. BurDETT gives us the clue to his new book in a remark 
of Coventry Patmore’s, with which he prefaces it, ** I do not 
mind what political opinions a man may hold so long as he 
has Tory tastes.” Every one of these thirty-two papers is 
informed and given unity of purpose by Mr. Burdett’s “ Tory 
tastes.”” He is early at pains to point out the great difference 
between Toryism and Conservatism. Indeed his Toryism 
has little enough to do with existing party politics in England. 
For him, Toryism is rather an unwavering grasp on what he 
considers to be the main cultural tradition of Europe. in 
general and England in particular. It is a Toryism which 
has more than a little of that Radical, anti-big business, pro- 
peasant individualism, of which Cobbett was one of the 
few notable English prophets, but which is almost the 
dominant political attitude of mind in Fra:.ce. Mr. Burdett’s 
views remind us of those of Mr. Belloc. He too considers 
that the present concentration of property in the hands of a 
few is the cardinal ill of our time; he too sees a diffusion 
of property, and above all of “real property,” of land, 
throughout the population as the only remedy. 


Now this view may be true, but it certainly is not new. - 


Mr. Belloc has said it all before—much louder and rather 
better than Mr. Burdett. Mr. Burdett would no doubt 
retort that this complaint exhibits the typical modern 
fallacy of supposing that a familiar and well-established 
tradition is less valuable than a new discovery. He would 
probably go so far as to say that the truth is never new. 
Our complaint, however, is rather that Mr. Burdett, in this 


Se 


volume at any rate, has not discovered any particularly hovel 
manner of presenting what he considers to be the truth, 

It would be unfair to this varied book, however, to 
that political questions, even if we understand the Word 
political in its very widest sense, monopolize it. Mr, Burdett, 
best essays are his descriptive or historical pieces, The 
description, for example, of the great Fifth of November 
procession at Lewes, in Guy Fawkes on the Downs, sticks jn the 
mind both for its sharply outlined description of the scene 
and its fine sense of English history. At Lewes Guy Fawkes 
Day is still the occasion for a genuine communal festival 
a torch-light procession, a pageant, and above all a colossal 
bonfire in which the effigies of Catesby and of Fawkes ate 
burned, “ The feeling of the majority of our countrymen 
when the Gunpowder Plot was discovered, when the arrest of 
Guy Fawkes was fresh, are recovered for such a spectator ag 
by a miracle. . . . The feelings of Jacobean Englishmen gt 
the presence of foreign emissaries in their midst are jp. 
stinctively recaptured. From a quarter after eight o’clog& 
till near midnight, the twentieth century fades in the Sussex 
city, and Lewes becomes once more the England of Shake. 
speare and King James, of privy conspiracy and of the Star 
Chamber.” 

For sustained reading the book suffers from the shortneg 
of the papers; but for bedside purposes this may be 
positive advantage. 


Gaudier-Brzeska 


Henri Gaudier-Brzeska. By H. Brodsky. (Faber and Faber, 


10s. 6d.) 

NoTHING is more irritating than the proprietary attitude 
which many biographers take up towards those whose lives 
they are writing. They sometimes lay claim to an almost 
divine insight into the character and actions of their hero, 
and they speak as if all other biographers of the same subject 
were either liars or imbeciles. The case is usually aggravated 
if the writer happens to have known his hero personally; 
then he generally manages to bring forward evidence to show 
that he alone was in the great man’s confidence and alone 
knew him really intimately. 

This is roughly the attitude of Mr. Brodsky towards Henri 
Gaudier, of whom he aims at giving in his new book a pen 
picture rather than a systematic life. According to him, 
Mr. Ede (the author of the one really good and authoritative 
book on Gaudier) has been misled by putting too complete a 
faith in the sculptor’s letters, which were often only written 
to amuse Miss Brzeska, and therefore without much respect 
for truth. In particular, Mr. Brodsky protests, Mr. Ede has 
misunderstood Gaudier’s attitude to him, Mr. Brodsky, which 
is made out to have been unfavourable or, at best, slightly 
condescending. Unfortunately for Mr. Brodsky, Mr. Ede 
seems to have drawn his material in this case not from 
Gaudier’s letters but from Miss Brzeska’s diary—a_ source 
harder to discredit. To prove his case Mr. Brodsky quotes a 
letter to himself from Haldane Macfall, who wrote: ‘ You 
and I knew Henri Gaudier as no one else knew him.” 

It is in any case evident from the book itself that Mr. 
Brodsky did not really understand Gaudier, or, at any rate, 
it is certain that he has failed to present a Gaudier consonant 
with the facts already known. From Mr. Brodsky’s account 
he appears only as a rather lively but not very interesting 
poseur, who liked a jolly prank now and then pour épater le 
bourgeois, and was rather clever with his hands but was in- 
capable of serious thought. 

This book adds nothing to our knowledge of Gaudier as an 
artist, either by analysis of his work or by reports of his 
remarks about art. Indeed, it is fairly clear that Mr. Brodsky 
did not think the latter worth collecting, since he condemns 
as unimportant the passages about art in the letters. Even 
the anecdotal part of the book is often spoilt by the author's 
somewhat prudish attitude to Gaudier’s very innocent licences 
in speech or gesture. 

The book is well printed, though the title Armour below 4 
completely naked Cupid on one of the plates cannot be 
intentional. The reproductions of line-drawings are good, 
and those of statues would have been better in half-tone 
instead of collotype. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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SELECTED 
AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SAILORS, STATESMEN & OTHERS 


BY 


ir-Compr. THe Hon. J. M. KENWORTHY 18s 


RICHARD JEFFERIES 


BY 


REGINALD ARKELL 














AN IMPORTANT NEW SERIES 





; October 12th 
LITERATURE IN MY TIME 


BY 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 


THE THEATRE IN MY TIME 
BY ; 


ST. JOHN ERVINE 


October 26th 
ART IN MY TIME 


BY 


FRANK RUTTER 


MUSIC IN MY TIME 


BY 


HUBERT J. FOSS 








November 16th 
THE PRESS IN MY TIME 


BY 


R. D. BLUMENFELD 


THE NAVY IN MY TIME 
BY 


ADMIRAL MARK KERR 


6s per volume 

















MEDITERRANEAN MEDLEY 


BY 


Captain LIONEL DAWSON, R.N. 


ROLLING ROUND THE HORN 


BY 


CLAUDE MUNCASTER 15s 
ADMIRAL VON HIPPER 


Captain WALDEYER HARTZ 20s 


27 MAIDEN LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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HARLEQUIN SHERIDAN 
THE MAN AND THE LEGENDS 
by R. CROMPTON RHODES, 


Editor of 
The Plays and Poems of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


Cloth. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


G Sheridan hitherto has been a shadowy figure, but 
the author with the help of new material at last 
makes him live ‘in the round,’ 


<— 


THE PROTECTIONIST CASE 
IN THE 1840's 
by DEREK WALKER-SMITH 


With an Introduction by 
HAROLD MACMILLAN, M.P. 


Cloth. 6s. net. 
> 


THE LEAGUE IN OUR TIME 
by KATHLEEN GIBBERD, M.A.(Oxon.) 
With an Introduction by 
The Rt. Hon. ARTHUR HENDERSON, P.-C. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net, 





ELIZABETHAN SCHOOLDAYS 


An Account of the English Grammar Schools in 
the Second Half of the Sixteenth Century 
by J. HOWARD BROWN, B.Sc.( Lond.) 
Senior Master at Lord IWilliam’s School, Thame 
Cloth. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


Lf 


THE BAD ABBOT OF EVESHAM 
AND OTHER MEDLEVAL STUDIES 
by H. P. PALMER, M.A, 
4s. Od. net. 
€ “A delightful collection of medieval scandals, 

presented in a fresh and up-to-date manner by 

a clever writer and intellectual student.” 
—Evesham Telegraph. 
“«This delightful little book.’ Those four words 
vest. describe the feeling we had about the 
volume, after having read it straight through. We 
know of no other book that in so small a compass 


can tell us so much about the Middle Ages.” 
- The Record. 


BASIL BLACKWELL : OXFORD 
Of all Booksellers 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


The Inheritor. By J. D. Beresford. (Benn. 3s. 6d.) 

Ah King. By W. Somerset Maugham. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
These Thirteen. By William Faulkner. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
Ashe of Rings. By Mary Butts. (Wishart. 7s. 6d.) 

Twice Shy. By D. M. Low. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir is not long since I had the pleasure of reviewing in these 
columns Mr. J. D. Beresford’s novel, The Young People. He 
has now produced another, which is shorter, but perhaps 
even more distinguished. The plot is clever, the writing is 
extremely neat, and if the whole is perhaps designed to convey 
a message, it is none the worse for that: the message is a 
sound one, and is conveyed through the characters and the 
action. One could almost describe the book as a fable, or 
moral tale. An old man dies, leaving no will, and his children, 
led by Philip, a rapacious lawyer, assemble to divide his 
property among themselves. It would have been easy for 
Mr. Beresford to have shown us nothing but the horrid 
spectacle of competitive avarice hidden under a mask of 
pretended good feeling, of ordinary, “ nice ” people behaving 
like vultures. The theme would not have been new to 
fiction ; the treatment of it might be endlessly varied. But 
though Philip may be intent on “ pickings,” his brother 
Charles is quite content with his chicken farm and rather 
dreads the prospect of coming into money which may prove 
a disturbing influence upon his wife, who wants to travel. 
Mary, the sister, is married to a professor at Leeds, and both 
want all they can get, but her step-daughter Margaret is less 
grasping. The partition of the spoils is postponed by the 
appearance of Marcus, who is really the eldest son, and who 
astonishes everybody by amiably renouncing his claims. 
Marcus, who finds an ally in Margaret, is a true Beresfordian 
hero. He is a gentle, liberal-minded Englishman interested 
in truth and beauty, in settling difficulties by compromise, 
in minding his own business, and in being contented with his 
lot. At the same time there is something almost Oriental 
in his cheerful quietism. His ideas run counter to all the 
teaching Margaret has ever had : 

“‘ Tn her world it was assumed without question that it was your 

duty to tell other people what they ought to do and think. You 
held opinions about everything under the sun and since holding 
them meant believing in them, it was obvious that anyone who held 
contrary opinions was wrong and should, if possible, be convicted 
of error... . Jf you had a creed you must be ready to uphold it, 
and the really splendid people were ready to fight and, if necessary, 
to die for their beliefs. ‘Those who weren’t were shirkers, slovens, 
and very poor things altogether. .. .” 
Marcus did not believe all this, but was nevertheless a hero, 
Even without revealing the gratifyingly bad ends to which the 
others came, Mr. Beresford would have persuaded us of the 
excellence of Marcus, but it is comforting to hear once more of 
the happiness that lies in cultivating one’s own garden. 

Mr. Maugham’s short stories are among the best now being 
written. To be a man of the world, to be acquainted with 
all sorts of different people, to be tolerant, to be curious, to 
have a capacity for enjoyment, to be the master of a clear 
and unaffected prose style—these are great advantages, and 
Mr. Maughan: knows how to make use of them. If he 
seldom explores the depths and intricacies of human nature, 
he certainly has little to learn about human behaviour in 
general or the principal forces by which many people are 
actuated. He has that “ stern sense of the practical > which 
he has noted in the Sailing Directions published by the 
Admiralty, but he has also the power of discovering what 
strange and remarkable lives are often led by those * ordinary ” 
people whom a superficial observer would be little able to 
distinguish from their fellows. These stories are mostly about 
English people in the Malay States : 


‘ 


‘What was one to do with these people ? The men had come 
out to the colony as lads from second-rate schools, and life had 
taught them nothing. At fifty they had the outlook of hobblede- 
hoys. Most of them drank a great deal too much. They read 
nothing worth reading. Their ambition was to be like everybody 
else. Their highest praise was to say that a man was a damned 
good sort. If you were interested in the things of the spirit you 
were a prig. They were eaten up with envy of one another and 
devoured by petty jealousies. And the women, poor things, were 
obsessed by petty rivalries. They made a circle that was more 
provincial than any in the smallest town in England. They were 
prudish and spiteful.” 


Certainly it is the exceptions who are interesting—Alhan 
Torel, the conceited highbrow who was no administrator. 
Mr. Gruyter, the Dutch coniréleur; Olive Hardy, Whose 
unlawful passion was her undoing. The best of these stories 
Neil Macadam, seems to me as good as! Maupassant : the 
conflict between a chaste and handsome young Scotchman 
and a lustful Russian woman in the jungle is beautifully tolg 
and terrible in its implications. 

Nobody who read Light in August or Soldiers’ Pay can 
have been left in doubt that Mr. William Faulkner is one of 
the most remarkable of contemporary American writers, but 
his new volume suggests that he is better as a novelist than 
as a writer of short stories. These Thirteen, a book which 
gets its title from the number of stories it contains, is uneven 
and rather disappointing. It is divided into three parts, 
The first deals with the War. It tends to be “a series of 
brief glares in which, instantaneous and without depth or 
perspective, there stood into sight the portent and the threat 
of what the race could bear and become, in an instant between 
dark and dark.” Unfortunately Mr. Faulkner has not been 
content with writing only of what he knows, and takes here 
some false steps. In the second section, dealing with America, 
he is more at home. It contains two noteworthy stories—one 
about a lynching, and one about a mysterious spinster. Fine 
though they are, neither adds essentially to what Mr. Faulkner 
has given us before. In the final section, which ends with 
a sur-realist fragment, there are two stories about Italy, each 
of which seems to me essentially interesting rather than 
actually successful. Perhaps it is the influence of Mr. Heming- 
way which has made Mr. Faulkner laconic and repetitive where 
he might well have been explicit. In spite of all, the reader 
is likely to put the book down with a feeling that the faults 
of this writer are more interesting than the merits of many 
of his contemporaries. 

Ashe of Rings was published fourteen years ago in Paris, 
and is now printéd for the first time in England. Miss Mary 
Butts writes much better now than she did then, but her 
admirers will naturally be pleased to see this early example of 
her talent. It is an odd book, which the author herself 
describes as 
“a fairy-story, a War-fairy-tale, occasioned by the way life was 
presented, to the imaginative children of my generation. Also by 
the overwhelming influence of Dostoievsky. As a story, it is 
entirely an invention ; yet one finds that one had good reason for 
everything that one put in. Some very curious things went on, in 
London and elsewhere about that time; a tension of life and a 
sense of living in at least two worlds at once. .. .” 

It is no doubt this feeling of tension which makes the book 
of “* period ” interest—it is a product of a very tense and un- 
settling period in English life—and which partly accounts 
for the wilful, mannered, staccato style in which it is written. 
We read of a young woman who “ had been thrown out of a 
great house to live in cafés and cinema-studios, and exploit 
her curls and her laugh, and involute her mind with odd 


learning, and brood intolerable revenges for intolerable 
wrongs.” We read of sorcery, and sacrifice on a_ lonely 


barrow : 


**We've given it Peter's dog. There’s lots of blood in an 


Airedale.’ ” 
We read passages like this : 
“<< That's it. Baldur’s not in it. I suggested Giselle for finale. 
Lots of blood in a horse. ... Revolvers complete with tooth- 
brush and shaving mirror. Morphia injection. Melitta’s last 
pick-me-up. D'you remember the wine and cheese in the Iliad ?’” 
If it is our patience rather than our credulity which tends 
to be strained, we are left, nevertheless, with the impression 
that here an energetic talent was striving to express itself. 
The individuality of that talent is not for a moment in ques- 
tion, and its later developments are here foreshadowed by 
some significant fragments and flashes. 


Twice Shy is a cheerful novel about an Italian watering- 
place largely frequented by English people. It is to be 
recommended to those who like plenty of light reading all 
at once; some will perhaps feel that Mr. Low would have 
been more effective within stricter limits. 
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LAWRENCE 
WEAVER 


By 
CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
With portrait frontispiece. 6s. net. 


Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, who has long been a 
protagonist for the preservation of the English 
countryside, has written a charming memoir of his 
friend, the late Sir Lawrence Weaver, who shared 
these enthusiasms and was a pioneer in the movement, 


* “ARCHES OF THE YEARS” (recognised 
as the British “ San Michele”) is now in its sixth 
large edition, and a seventh edition is printing. In 
America, also, it is one of the leading best-sellers. 
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| beginnings to the present day.”—Jimes. 
| addition to the Whitehall Series of books on the great 
| departments of State. 














‘THE INEVITABLE 
CROSS 


| By W. E. Orcuarn, D.D., author of “ From Faith 
to Faith. ” 7s. 6d. net. 


| Dr. Orchard records from his mind and heart what the 
| Cross means to him and what it has meant to him 
| throughout his spiritual pilgrimage. All but the last 
| chapters were written before his reception into the 
| Catholic Church, 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE 


3y Sir Joun Titty, G.C.M.G., and STEPHEN 
| GasELEE, C.B.E. With an Introduction by SIR 
| Joun Simon, G.C.S.I. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The joint authors explain with admirable lucidity the 
development of the Foreign Office from its earliest 
This is a new 


FALLEN ASLEEP 
WHILE YOUNG 


By F. E. SrtcanpAx. 7s. 6d. net. 

A novel of Finland. “As outspoken and earthy as a saga 
in its action, it is as childlike and cthereal as a fairy- 
tale in its emotion. To read it is a beautiful experience. 


—L. P. Hartrey (Il’eek-end Review). 
PUTNAM _: 





New Books 


—A 


Recommended by the Book Society 


LETTERS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING 


Collected by T. J. WISE. 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
THURMAN L. Hoop 
“Can do nothing but credit to Browning’s heart and 
mind; and his accounts of his wife’s last illness and 
death are amongst the loveliest things of the kind that I 
know.”—Sir JoHN Squire in the Sunday Times. 
With 17 Illustrations. 18s. net. 





THE DISCOVERERS OF THE 
FIJI] ISLANDS 


TASMAN, COOK, BLIGH, WILSON, 
BELLINGSHAUSEN 


By G. C. HENDERSON, M.A.(Oxon) 
Romantic truth is blended with scientific study in this 
authoritative volume. With 54 Illustrations, including 
charts (some hitherto unpublished) and a large Pocket 
Map. 18s. net. 


FOOT-LOOSE IN INDIA 
By GORDON SINCLAIR 
The thrilling adventures of a news chaser from Khyber’s 


grim gash of death to the tiger jungles of Bengal and 
the Burmese battle-ground of the black cobra, 7s. 6d. net. 


BIRD SYMPHONY 


‘Aan ANTHOLOGY COMPILED BY 
Cc. C. VYVYAN (Cc. Cc. ROGERS) 
These extracts, gathered from literature in harmony with 


bird life, range among poets and prose writers from 
Homer to Viscount Grey of Fallodon, 6s. net. 


MAYFAIR TO MARITZBURG 


REMINISCENCES OF 80 YEARS 
By GUSTAVE HALLE 


“He has seen much, he remembers vividly, and he writes 
racily and well.”—Sunday Times, 12s. net. 


CHALLENGE 


TO THE HIGHLANDER 
By A. A. W. RAMSAY, Ph.D. 


“The whole book is admirably vigorous and picturesque.” 
—Observer, 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW FICTION 


ACTION AND PASSION 
By P. C. WREN 


‘All the thrills and excitement of “Beau Geste,” hut 
set this time on the high seas, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE UNMEASURED PLACE 
By JOHN LAMBOURNE 
“Might have been written by the author of 


in collaboration with Sir H. Rider Haggard.’ 
Times. Second Impression. 





‘Dracula’ 
’"—Sunday 


7s. 6d. net. 
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WISHART 


THIS IS THE FIRST 
ANTHOLOGY OF FICTION 
POETRY AND CRITICISM FROM 
THE NEW RUSSIA 


SOVIET 
LITERATURE 


Compiled by GEORGE REAVEY and Marc SLONIM 


EXTRA CROWN 8vo 430 PAGES 8/6 net 





STILL IN GREAT DEMAND 
HITLER AS FRANKENSTEIN 6/- net 





FICTION 


MARY BUTTS ASHE OF RINGS 


G. SCOTT MONCRIEFF 
TINKERS’ WIND 


11th OCTOBER 
CONRAD AIKEN GREAT CIRCLE 


WISHART 














MEDIAEVAL 
STUDIES 


By WRAY HUNT, B.A.Oxon. 

Il Class Hons. School of Modern History. 
“A sound compendium of history in the widest sense, 
and the very easiest of reading.”—Observer. 
“These interesting studies may be accepted as a good 


handbook for students intending to embark on the ocean 
of Medieval research.”—Duily Telegraph. 


“A well-considered and beautifully printed book, with 
valuable illustrations.”"—Times Educational Supplement. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 6/- net. 
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CORNHILL 


Edited by LORD GORELL. 


THE ROMANCE AND TRAGEDY OF SUSSEX SMUGGLING 
Lt.-Gen. Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., D.S.0. 


THE CAVE: A POEM Alfred Noyes 
THE * FLYING SHOP’ IN ALASKA Ignatius Phayre 
‘WOODCOCK FORWARD!’ A COLNCIDENCE George M. Fowler 
HARK BACK! II.—PROVIDENCE Col. W. W. Jelf, O.M.G., D.8.O. 
AUTUMN MORNING: A POEM Sir Patrick Ford, M.P. 
THE GREENHORN: A STORY Harold Baldwin 


THE RUNNING BROOKS 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 











A TRIP TO THE SEASIDE: I.—IN THE TRAIN R. H. Mottram |! 
SPORT IN KASHMIR Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, K.G. 
WHAT? A POEM Humbert Wolfe 
YOUNG ENGLAND, 1933 The Hon. Quintin Hogg 
MY COMMAND PERFORMANCE Dame Madge Kendal, G.B.E. 
MUSICAL AFTERNOON: A STORY Dorothy Whipple 
WATERLOO PLACE IN THE ‘NINETIES Cc. L. Graves 
ONF. ASPECT OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE A Prospective Emigrant 
THE ROSE OF RELEASE: A STORY J. Harrison 
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Current Literature 


YELLOW LEAVES 
By Louisa Innes Lumsden 
The work of the true pioneer is not always as sensati 
as many imagine, for courage and foresight need patie om 
and the passage of years. Dame Louisa Lumsden = 
certainly a rebel in those far-off days of which she writ he 
her book of memories, Yellow Leaves (Blackwood, 7 a 
But she trembled in guilty fashion when she heard Dr, Phil ine 
the President of Queens’, remark pompously that he heliewa 
“some young women were up in Cambridge to pass th 
Little-Go,”’ for she was one of that small band of audacion 
females. Dame Louisa came, indeed, from a family P 
pioneers, for her sisters. did much to advance the nutsin 
profession at a time when, despite the labours of Florence 
Nightingale, convention held that “no respectable wom, 
could be a nurse in men’s wards.”’ Her memories of Girton 
College in its first years and of pioneer work at Saint Andrew's 
School in the north bring us back to a vanished epoch when 
women educationists were struggling towards recognition 
Dame Louisa’s interest in classical education was aroused 
when, as a child, she helped her brother to repeat his Latin 
verbs by heart. But her own early schooldays in Harle 
Street, London, recall the pages of Thackeray, for Miss Amelia 
Sedley was the typical ideal of the period. The daughter of 
a country squire announced that she would visit the poor 
when she left school and take them soup. “ But would you 
carry the soup yourself?” asked her little companions, 
* Certainly not,” she said; ‘* the footman would, of course 
carry it.” Dame Louisa recalls her first journey by canal 
boat, long before there were railways in the north, and the 
treat of breakfast in the little cabin with her father. In 
Aberdeen the night watchmen patrolled, rattle in hand 
calling out every hour. 


I LOOK BACK 
By Arthur Compton-Rickett 

The Prime Minister has written a foreword to Dr. Compton. 
Rickett’s book of reminiscences, I Look Back (Herbert 
Jenkins, 15s.). Mr. MacDonald recalls old Fabian days and 
the Fleet Street of the ‘nineties, thereby setting the scene for 
Dr. Compton-Rickett, whose experiences range over 50 
years. As a_ busy free-lance journalist and lecturer, 
Dr. Compton-Rickett has lived with intellectual zest. He 
confesses that he was brought up at a time when prophets 
and seers abounded. The Victorians were addicted to 
solemnity, but their” greatness cannot be denied and 
Dr. Compton-Rickett remains impenitent in our changed 
times. His pages are crowded with vivacious glimpses of 
famous personalities, from Oscar Browning to the rufous 
Mr. Shaw of debating societies. One of his best chapters 
deals with Swinburne, for Dr. Compton-Rickett is an authority 
on the poet and he attacks the popular legend which the 
late Sir Edmund Gosse helped to extend. His defence of 
Swinburne’s quiet and externally conventional existence at 
Putney is courageous and reasonable. Respectability has, 
however, its drawbacks. The poet was accustomed to read 
aloud passages from favourite authors to his friends in the 
back garden. On one occasion a neighbour complained of 
the performance. ‘Fancy anyone objecting to Algernon 
reading. The wretched fellow had a headache,” said Watts- 
Dunton, contemptuously, as if a headache were a kind of 
moral lapse. Dr. Compton-Rickett admits, however, that 
Swinburne’s high-pitched voice might easily disturb an after- 
luncheon nap! Curiously enough the University Extension 
movement increased greatly after the War. Thousands who 
had never thought about books were struck by the pleasure 
and consolation in moments of stress that can be gained 
from the companionship of books. As a general lecturer 
Dr. Compton-Rickett has learned the whims of audiences. 
Humour is not always welcome. After a lecture in the 
South of England, Dr. Compton-Rickett felt that something 
was seriously wrong. The secretary was kind enough to 
explain: ‘* Well, people here like the rhetorical method. A 
well-known clergyman lectured to them last year and they 
contrast your treatment with his. To be frank, they don’t 
like your making jokes about poets such as Wordsworth.” 


A LAST ELIZABETHAN JOURNAL 
By G. B. Harrison 


It was a happy idea of Dr. G. B. Harrison's to compile a 
diary such as an intelligent and well-informed Londoner 
might have kept for the last 12 years of Elizabeth's reign. 
The work now completed in a third volume, A Last Elizabethan 
Journal, 1599-1603 (Constable, 21s.), is exceedingly well done 
and leaves one with a very definite impression of the political 
and social environment in which Shakespeare worked. Dr. 
Harrison has drawn his entries from a great variety of sources, 
both official and unofficial, and makes them very readable; 
all the notes are put at the end so that the day-by-day narra- 
tive is not interrupted. The book brings out far more clearly 
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How did Culture spread 
throughout the world ? 


cad 
Prof G. ELLIOT SMITH 


The Diffusion 
of Culture 





For the comprehension of the history of 
civilization and the proper understanding 
of the thoughts and actions of the men 
and women who constitute the society in 
which we ourselves live and move, it is 
essential to appreciate what is involved in 
the recognition of the principle of the 


diffusion of culture. 




















256 pp. Lge. Cr. 8vo, with 19 maps and illustrations 


7s. 6d. net. 


OF ‘ALL BOOKSELLERS———— 


Cc. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
Johnson’s Court, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 














~~ ow=G. f 
WELLS’s 


SHAPE, of THINGS 
to COME 


TIMES: ‘No short summary can give any real 
idea of the continuous bright busy-ness 
of the author’s mind, never losing his 
thread of narrative but passing easily 
from subject to subject ” 

NEW STATESMAN: “Mr. Wells has never 

written more forcibly and lucidly than in 
this book. He has never told a story with 
more ingenuity and convincing detail ” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN : “ In this book he is 
at his very best and his most character- 
istic, it may be said with emphasis that 
this is the most important book he has 
written since the war ”’ 

WEEK-END REVIEW : “‘ Everyone must read this 
book without delay ” 


Over 400 pages. 10/6 





HUTCHINSON & CO. (Publishers) LTD. 





All the new books that come 
with the fall of the year, no 
matter where listed, reviewed, 
or advertised, are obtainable 
through any of the 1250 Book- 
shops and Railway Station 
Bookstalls of W. H. Smith & 
Son, throughout England and 
Wales. 


Newsagents : Booksellers: Stationers 
1250 BOOKSHOPS & BOOKSTALLS 


Head Office: W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD., 
Strand House, W.C.2. 








NOW READY 


TEN TALES 


By DR. WILLIAM MAGINN (1794-1842). 
5/- net 


Portrait frontispiece from a clever contemporary drawing. 


“Two works of imagination perfect in their respective styles: 
‘The City of Demons’ and ‘Bob Burke’s Duel "—perhaps the 
raciest Irish story ever written” (D.N.B.), are included. 


FOR OCT. Sth 


CAMILLE DESMOULINS 


A Revolutionary Study 
By PIERS COMPTON 
5/- net 


Portrait frontispiece from the painting by Rouillard at Versailles. 
On the wrapper, a drawing by Eric Miller of the statue in the 
Paleis-Royal Gardens, representing Desmoulins in the act of 
—— the speech which directly led to the storming of the 
astille. 


FOR OCT. 19th 


THE LIFE OF 
ADAM LINDSAY GORDON 


By EDITH HUMPHRIS 
(Author of “ The Life of Fred Archer,” “ The Life of Mathew 
Dawson,” &c.) 


Demy 8vo, 8/6 net 


Much new material has gone to the composition of this book, 
which is a full and authoritative Life of that extraordinary man, 
whose character as Poet and Sportsman earned for him the titles 
of “ The Burns of Australia”’ and “ The Laureate of the Centaurs.” 
It will appeal both to the literary and to sportsmen as well as to 
all who are interested in the history of Australian life three 
quarter-centuries ago. 

There are several illustrations from sketches, portrait-miniatures 
and photographs, all hitherto unpublished. 





Eric Partridge Ltd., at the Scholartis Press 








30 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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than the average history, except perhaps Professor Cheney’s, 
the troubled state of England at the close of Elizabeth’s reign. 
The war with Spain in Flanders and the war in Ireland imposed 
an intolerable strain on the country. There were bitter 
discussions in the Court, leading to the revolt and execution 
of Essex, the popular favourite ; the Puritans were restive 
under the episcopal harrow, and the faithful Commons dis- 
liked the heavy taxes and the burdensome monopolies. 
Though Elizabeth was vain enough to show the French 
ambassador how well she could dance, and to use an excess 
of paint on her face, she remained the shrewd and capable 
ruler that she had always been and her last speeches to 
Parliament are among the best that she ever made. But 
the Queen was dying and had no great man among her coun- 
sellors to guide the nation in the new era that was opening. 
Shakespeare did not lack for dramatic ideas in the events of 
his own time. 


SAUNTERER’'S REWARDS 
By E. V. Lucas 


* J like the past,”’ says Mr. Lucas, “* so much better than the 
present.”” And well he may ; it is a reasonable point of view, 
since a vote for the past secures all the pleasures of the pic- 
turesque, the eccentric, the dramatic—the finished conversa- 
tion piece, the completed  «medy—without the discomfort 
involved by living amongst them, ‘There is always more room 
in the train that has gone. The trouble is that, though the 
artist (or writer) may justly concern himself with the past, we 
expect him to contribute to it something of the present : the 
product of its impact on his sensibility. And this is where 
Mr. Lucas fails. He is not merely favouring the past ; he is 
living in it. From his dream of an age of leisure and comfort : 
an upper-class age: an age which had time and inclination 
for the kind of word-spinning which now constitutes an essay 
—he refuses to be awakened. The present makes no impact. 
This, of course, is perfectly satisfactory for Mr. Lucas, but 
not for literature; in particular the genre in which he is 
engaged, the literature of an onlooker. Mr. Lucas is content 
to be a dilettante even within the confines of the topical essay. 
But there have been good dilettantes; and with these he 
shares the knack of collecting. He is an indefatigable collector 
of trifles ; often of excellent trifles. For instance : it is worth 
reading the whole of his latest book of essays, Saunterer’s 
Rewards (Methuen, 5s.) to find Carlyle’s reply to the suggestion 
that he should meet the author of Atalanta in Calydon : ‘‘ Mr. 
Swinburne lives in a sewer and contributes to it, and if he 
comes to see me I will tell him more.”’ Indeed the essay in 
which this occurs—‘ Charles Lamb and the Measles ’—is a 
mosaic of excellent trifles. And there are good things else- 
where. But the last essay but one brings us back to our 
original criticism. ‘“* As, ultimately, what we want from art 
is comfort and tranquillity . . . ’’ says Mr. Lucas; but do we? 
Mr. Lucas evidently does ; which means that he takes neither 
art nor literature seriously. 


Finance—Public & Private 
Capital and Labour 


In a very outspoken address which was delivered last 
Sunday by Sir Herbert Austin, the motor-car manufac- 
turer, at Oxford, some striking expressions were used 
with regard to the question of higher wages and shorter 
hours. Sir Herbert was speaking in a debate in which 
he was opposed to Mr. Will Sherwood of the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers, the debate 
being at a conference of works managers, and the subject 
being the 40-hours week. In the course of his speech 
Sir Herbert said: ‘ Industry in this country at the 
present time is quite unable to support a higher wage 
rate, or a shorter working week, and unless there is better 
organization, there will be a definite move in the opposite 
direction.” And he added: 


* I am not saying this in a spirit of retaliation. I am saying it 
quite calmly and with the thorough knowledge of what is going on 
all through the country, and I can assure you that it will not be 
liked in some quarters. 

“Hours may have to be advanced and wages reduced to a more 
economical basis. Although some of you may think this may be a 
move in the wrong direction, this scheme would have a much better 
chance of solving the unemployment problem. 

“‘ Higher wages as have been suggested by some people will not 
solve the problem, for we only have to look at America for an exam. 
ple of the disastrous results of that system. A 40-hours week can 
never cure the great problem which faces us. In my opinion it is 
nothing but a palliative. 

“dt will not result in any effective cure.- We cannot afford a 
doubtful experiment like the 40-hours wéek at the present time.” 


I have quoted these words of Sir Herbert Austin 


a 


because they deal with a matter which I think 

to the root of some of the post-War problems and 
especially the problem of unemployment. [ doubt 
indeed, if there has been a sufficient recognition of thy 
magnitude and importance of the industrial revolution, 
which have followed the Great War, but I think jt is 
of importance that greater recognition should be made 
of the fact because it explains, to some extent the 
tardiness of recovery after the War. I am quite aware 
that in this matter of Capital and Labour, and also in 
the matter of some of the points which arise therefrom 
such as hours of labour, wages, &c., my leanings are 
in the direction of Capital rather than of Labour, but 
I am anxious in this short article to avoid, if Possible 
all controversial aspects of the question, and merely 
to direct attention to certain facts. 


REVOLUTIONS. 

I suppose there have been few political revolutions 
where there has not been some justification for those who 
have attempted to overthrow the existing order of 
things. And so with regard to industrial revolutions 
there have probably been few occasions when there has 
been lacking some justification for the determined 
attitude on the part of wage earners. We know that in 
this country short-sightedness on the part of Capitalists 
of past generations and, perhaps, to some extent, on the 
part of Capitalists of today, has played no small part in 
creating a lack of confidence amongst wage-earners, 
Not only so, but periods of industrial depression are 
by no means necessarily attributable to shortcomings 
on the part of the workers. They may be, and occasion- 
ally are, the result of mistaken policy on the part of the 
Capitalists. Of that fact no more striking instance, 
perhaps, could be given at the present moment than 
the United States where the troubles of today and the 
unemployment of many millions of people are directly 
traceable not merely to world depression or to circum- 
stances beyond the control of the United States, but 
to political administrations in that country which 
by high tariffs have been largely responsible for bring- 
ing the international credit system and _ international 
trade well-nigh to a_ standstill. Nor have the 
Capitalists in America escaped responsibility, for the 
policy of excessive production, although, perhaps, 
agreeable at the time to the wage earhers, was something 
for which the workers themselves were not primarily 
responsible, and the workers were certainly not responsible 
for the huge gambling in Wall Street which occasioned 
such gigantic financial losses. 

Lasour’s “ Opportunities.” 

Nor, perhaps, is it either surprising or unnatural that 
industrial, like political, revolutionists should seize upon 
what they consider from a strategical point of view to be 
the best moment for pressing their demands. In the 
case of the United States, it is clear that Labour con- 
siders that in President Roosevelt’s programme with its 
insistence upon employers and industry adopting universal 
codes as regards wages and shorter hours a golden oppor- 
tunity is presented for organizing labour not only in sup- 
porting the President’s programme but also, so far as 
may be judged, in preparing for still greater demands on 
the part of the workers. And at present it looks as 
though a conflict between Capital and Labour in the United 
States might materially delay a recovery in that country. 
In Great Britain the period immediately following the 
War was judged by Labour as a suitable one for 
pressing demands for improved conditions. One could 
hardly expect the workers, to realize that the higher 
standards of living established during the War through 
abnormally high wages were due to an inflation which 
could not possibly be continued, and that the great losses 
sustained iy the War could only be made good by many 
years of lowering costs of production on the part of every 
nation. Rather was it felt by the workers that by the 
part they had taken in the War they had established in 
the eyes of their countrymen their full right to a greater 
share in the prosperity which it was fondly hoped would 
be achieved with the conclusion of the War. 

But while I have described those industrial revolu- 
tionary movements both in this country and in the 


(Continued on page 426.) 
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Concerning 


the new 


Everyman 


THE WORLD M NEWS WEEKLY 


From today “Everyman” will be published under new conditions. A 
new Company has been formed to take over “Everyman,” and Mr. F. 
Yeats-Brown, the author of “ Bengal Lancer” (the sales of whose books 
in Great Britain and the United States are now approaching 200,000), 
has accepted the invitation of the new Board to be the Editor. 





At ali 
Newsagents 


The aim is to produce an illustrated 
weekly news-magazine at 2d., giving the 
world’s news for the busy man clearly 
and cogently within a small compass, 
in a manner which has never been 
before attempted in Britain. Not too 
much politics—but the essentials! The 
new publication will have a coloured 
cover. It will be printed on better 


paper than hitherto. Its type has been. 


chosen after much consideration, and 
from the technical, as well as the news 
standpoint, it is hoped to produce some- 
thing unique in British journalism. 


The Board of Directors of the newly-formed Everyman Compaty is composed 
of Sir Evelyn Wrench, C.M.G., LL.D. (Chairman), Major F. Yeats-Brown, 


D.P.C. (Editor), Mr. E. 
Dawson (Secretary), Sir Julien Cahn, aid Captain A, 


R.N. rid. F 


D. W. Chaplin (Managing Director), Mr. John 
Yeats-Brown, D.S.O., 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 424.) 


United States as by no means unnatural, and while I have 
suggested that defects on the side of Capitalists may 
have provided justification for the attitude of Labour, 
the fact remains that from the standpoint of general re- 
covery from the ravages of the War and from the stand- 
point of the cardinal necessity of creating new wealth, 
these conflicts between Capital and Labour have not only 
sorely hindered the progress of recovery but have actually 
reacted in no uncertain fashion upon Labour itself. For 
there is little doubt that if there had been general willing- 
ness on the part of workers to recognize the facts of the 
situation and to co-operate in the matter of cheapened 
production, especially in this country, we might have had 
fewer unemployed and quite as high a standard of living 
maintained as that which has been maintained during 
the post-War years. 


Co-OPERATION ESSENTIAL. 


I cannot help thinking, therefore, that the great problem 
which Labour and Capital have to solve is that of dis- 
covering first how the central wealth fund of the various 

nations can be increased, and secondly how in the days to 
~ come new and increased wealth can be most equitably 
apportioned between Capital and Labour. The solution 
to the problem will never be reached until there is greater 
trust between those two—not really conflicting—in- 
terests, and still less, I believe, will a solution be reached 
along the lines of State authority which is good neither for 
the employer nor for the employed. I suppose that in a 
few directions the solution of the problem has already 
been reached where employers and employed do enjoy 
mutual confidence and where profit-sharing schemes are 
in full operation and where there is a feeling of co- 
partnership which produces those conditions calcu- 
lated to yield the maximum of profit to masters and 
men. Meanwhile, we shall do well to recognize that 














“ The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


2 paid at Death. 


ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 
Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - £21,000,000. 
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whatever may be the rights and wrongs of the 
industrial revolution, it is a factor which larg 
the slowness of industrial recovery. 


Post-War 
ely explains 


A DEFINITION oF CAPITAL. 


I would like, however, in concluding this article to 
commend to the attention of Labour and Capital alike ; 
Ernest Benn’s latest book, entitled The Soft Age, 4 
the course of this book, when dealing with the question 
of capital, Sir Ernest says: “Capital, although aggo, 
ciated in common thought with individual acquisitiye, 
ness and personal avarice, is, in fact, the most SOCialistig 
of all the elements that go to make up the economie 
whole. . . . Capital labours for all, and by a natural 
arrangement so far unsurpassed by any artificial political 
device cannot secure any benefit for itself unless ang 
until it has distributed the major part of the fruits of it, 
labours among others.” ARTHUR W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


Ciry AND INTERNATIONAL TRUST. 


Tue report of the City and International. Trust affords g 
very good example of benefits accruing to shareholders from 
a conservative policy on the part of the directorate. Ag jn 
the case of most of the Trust companies, the report has to 
record a moderate decline in income but owing to the con. 
servative policy previously adopted, although the revenue 
declined by about £6,000, the dividend on the Ordinary capital 
is maintained at the same rate as before, while the balance 
carried forward has been increased. Moreover, the report 
shows that the Investment value of the company’s holdings 
has improved, the percentage depreciation on book value being 
32.88 per cent., deducting reserve and undivided balane, 
against 37.94 per cent. a year ago. An analysis of the com- 
pany’s investments shows that over 38 per cent. are situate in 
Great Britain or the Dominions, against 36 per cent. a year ago, 


* * * * 


A WELCOME RECOVERY. 

In spite of the industrial depression, an increase is noticeable 
in the number of industrial companies where there are signs of 
some moderate recovery. This is so in the case of the latest 
report of the Leyland and Birmingham Rubber Company 
which shows that for the year ending June 30th last there was 
a net profit of about £25,000, as compared with only £4,000 
in the previous year. Even now, of course, profits are low in 
relation to the capital and for two years the Ordinary share- 
holders have gone without a dividend, while a year ago the 
Preference dividend was only paid by reducing the amount 
carried forward. Now, however, a small dividend of 3 per 
cent. on the Ordinary shares is recommended, while £4,505 
is to be written off goodwill and £5,000 applied to the creation 
of a Special Exchange Contingency Reserve. 


* * * * 


A BANKING Loss, 


By the death of Sir Alexander Wright, the General Manager 
of the Royal Bank of Scotland, banking circles have suffered 
a serious loss, ‘The general standard of excellence of. Bank 
Managers throughout the country is a high one, but occasional 
instances are afforded where the progress of a particular 
Institution has to be associated in a special degree with a 

articular individual. And while the record of the Royal 

ank of Scotland, which goes back for more than two centuries, 
is a fine one, it may be doubted whether there has ever been a 
period of greater progress of expanded influence than the 16 
years during which the late Sir Alexander Wright has occupied 
the position of General Manager and during the past few years 
also of a Director of the Bank. During those years the Royal 
Bank of Scotland has carried through a fusion with the old 
established bank of Drummonds in the West-end of London, 
and in more recent years has acquired the old business of the 
Bank of England in the West-end at Burlington Gardens, thus 
enormously increasing its standing and influence in the 
Metropolis. Moreover, a few years ago it acquired the con- 
trolling interest of Williams Deacon’s in Manchester, thereby 
extending the influence of the Bank into the manufacturing 
districts South of the Tweed. But although first and foremost 
devoted to the service of the Royal Bank of Scotland, Sir 
Alexander Wright performed great services to the country 
and not least in the part which he took during and after 
the War in the spread of the thrift and savings movement in 
Scotland. It was in connexion with his many services that 


sonic years ago he received the honour of Knighthood. Few 
men were more respected both in Scottish and in English 
banking circles than the late Sir Alexander Wright. 





A. W. K. 
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(pportunities are passing — 


hut there is still time for our readers to take a kindly, sym- 
thetic share in the East End Mission’s ministry, whereby 
sickly boys and girls are restored to health and strength. 


During the summer now closing 

700 or more will 
have had a fort- 
night in a Holi- 
day Homé with 
all the benefits of 
fresh air, good 
food and careful 
attention. 


30/- pays for 
one child for a 
whole fortnight. 
























sTEPS TO RECOVERY. 





Will you send help soon? Contributions, Jarge or 
small, will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
Rev, Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 
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nde t End M 

“= | Fast End Mission, 

om- 

pis Stepney Central Hall, 

0, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 

, SARAH and 

“THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly magazine OT LTTLE *UN 
of the Mission, sent free on application. Full o will be grateful 
fascinating articles and pictures of East End Life. for your response. 
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“ I sought the 


Royal State Shoemaker 


... and found a genius.” 


So states Sir Herbert Barker, the famous specialist in 
Manipulative Surgery, in describing his search for the 
ideal shoe. 

Bootmaker after Bootmaker in London and Continental 
cities had been tried. Finally, the State shoemaker to a — 
distinguished Maharaja in India—-a genius in shoemaking 
—made a shoe to Sir Herbert’s own design. 

The shoe in question, now known as the “ Sir Herbert 
Barker Shoe,” has been placed on the market, and is 
obtainable from Charles H. Baber, Ltd., 302-308 Regent 
Street, London, W.1, Mulholland & Tedd, Lid., 
Holloway Road, N. 7, and from leading agents in all 
large cities and towns. 

Send postcard for free booklet, giving the story of Sir 
Herbert Barker’s successful search for his ideal shoe. 


Dept. 7, NORVIC SHOE CO., 
NORTHAMPTON. 


Sir HERBERT BARKER 





























at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 


£1000 


payment of 
£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 9? %? 9? 35 
£41 ” ” 2 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission., 


/o 


FREE OF TAX 








MAKE YOUR 
SAVINGS 
WORK FOR 
YoU 


A Deposit made with the London Investment & 
Mortgage Co., Ltd., earns 4% NETT, and can be 
made with absolute confidence, the major portion 
of the Company’s funds being well and carefully 
invested in Freehold and Leasehold Property in and 
around London. Depositors have first claim on the 
assets of the Company, totalling over £136,000, 
thus assuring complete safety of the investment. 








Invest your savings with 


THE 
LONDON INVESTMENT 
& MORTGAGE CO. LT. 
83 39 MOORGATE, E.C. 2. Bs 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR 


Telephone: 
METROPOLITAN 0508. LEAFLET “ P.” 























ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - - -  £3,780,926 
Deposits - - - - - - £55,898,683 


OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 


A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 

London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
West End: (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western: 1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1 

(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street : 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
247 Branches throughout Scotland, 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D. 
Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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THE NEW ATLANTIS 


What is the Future of Western Man ? 
Shall he perish by the machine which he has made? 


Is enforced collectivism, however well organised, a worthy 
end for Western Man? 


What are the laws of Freedom ? 








The aims of Western Man and the method of attaining 
these aims will be the theme of THE NEW ATLANTIS, 
Contributions in Volume 1, No. 1, by:— 
ERICH GUTKIND. EIMAR O'DUFFY. 
C. FULLER. GEORGE LANSBURY, 
SODDY. W. J. BROWN. 
MAX PLOWMAN, 


Maj.-Gen, J. F. 
Professor FREDERICK 
| Major C. H. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH McDIARMID. 


THE NEW ATLANTIS 


Quarterly, price 2/6. 
| = 55 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1.: 

















. 55 GOWER STREET, W.C.1 
A course of three Lectures will be given by Dr. Victor Bauer, of Vienna, in 
the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, corner of Keppel Street 
and Gower Street, on ae A LIVING ORGANISM.” 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 9th, at 
EUROPE —Its’ ‘Existence. 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 10th, at 8.3 
EUROPE'S Politicai” "Being. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER Ith, at 8.30 p.m. 
EUROPE’S Economic Functions. 


Admission: Members Free. Non-Members 1/-. 




















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head _ Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 aaa enue Avenue, W.C, 2 
Paid up Capital , se - £4,500, 000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve .:. son £2) 000. 000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under ‘the Charter ... £4,500,000 

Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 


description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban : 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. 








Visit U S.S. R. 


For the November Celebrations 
(Anniversary of the Revolution). 





SPECIAL CONDUCTED PARTY FROM 
LONDON, OCTOBER 28th. 
3 WEEKS’ TOUR FROM £23 
(including visits to Moscow Theatres) 
Write for programme No. S.1 


INTOURIST LTD., 


(Official Agents of the State Travel Bureau of U.S.S.R.), 
- BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 


or leading Travel Agencies. 




















SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPAN*, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. : 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, EC: 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 





also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 





“The Spectator” 


be received not later than first 


By XANTHIPPE, 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender Of the firy 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be ; 
Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” 


will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
will be published in our neat issue.] 


o— 





Crossword No? 53 






Opened, 
4nd shoulg 
No envelopes 






post on Tuesday, 
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ACROSS 


1. “I feel a slight this (one 
word) this (three words) ” 
said the negro as he stood 
on his head. 

10. The island is opposed to 
expense, and I come last. 

11. Gold Coast town. 

12. Russian river. 

13. The gift is here. 

14. Trollope’s county becomes 
a French town. 

16. London — suburb 
cheeky centre. 

18. The men in command are 
evidently not in a position 
to skate. 

20. Hail after a little month. 

22. Takes away as Dr. Johnson 
might have put it. 

23. French speaking. 

25. Mohammedan fanatic. 

26. The examiner sounds like a 
hotel ghost. 

27. Change ‘‘ Tar a child, Mary” 
into a London monument 
(two words). 


DOWN 


. Saintsbury took them from 
a Cellar Book. 

. Comprise. 

. Might have three tails. 

. Leigh Hunt. 

. The simian in this acrobatic 
apparatus may remind you 
of a famous Chaplin film. 


with a 


a ) no 


The Winner of Crossword 








7. Rose chart (anag.). 

8. This force needs no dis. 
arming (two words). 

9. Fifteenth - century corre. 
spondence (two words). 

15. Counsel do not need a 
drink to become this. 

17. Pax that might have been 
imposed had the War ended 
otherwise ; how acid! 

19. 6 after an Italian island 
makes a German Chancellor, 

21. Not a man to pick a quarrel 
with. 

23. Bubastis. 

24. Not the dialect to swear in 
when you fall down the 
cellar steps. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 52 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK. 


No. 52 is Miss D. B. Allen, 


12 St. Peter Street, Winchester. 








32 INS. WIDE 
PATTERNS 




















LIBERTY & CO. LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


USE LIBERTY FABRICS 
“GOLDEN BIRD” SILK 


CHARMING DESIGNS AND FAST TO WASHING 


4/9 


A YARD 
POST FREE 
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st, ANDREW'S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 








D. 53 








he fir 
Opened, 
Shoulg THE UPPER AND Prestpent—-TueE Most Hon, THE 

cOR ee ne JESS OF EXETER, CMG. ADC. 
Velopes INIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS ine an C.M.G., A.D.C. 
Winner 


Medical Superintendent: Dantet F, Rampavut, M.A., M.D. 


Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemica}, bacteriological 
receive hological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
and a aanale in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
male or "ene various branches can be provided. 


grounds of 
WANTAGE HOUSE. 


a ion Hospital, in detached grcunds with a separate 
This is ro ie gene apie. be admitted. It is equipped with all 
entrance, | tus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
the appara It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
Disorders. ding Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
methods, ‘h ouche, Scotch Douche, Electrica] baths, Plombiéres 
bath, : a There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
treatmen inet an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
X-Ray and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
Dio cheraical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


i m the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 

Men aged ge situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 

hee uit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 

—_ : and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 

ee of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
ane themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst_the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
: side change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 


THIS Registered 
ure grounds. 

] disorders or 
je, temporary 
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At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 





dis. 
‘OrTe 
- THE 
im | YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 
nded (Incorporated in Japan.) 
laa ESTABLISHED 1880. 
sllor, Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Gas axe Yen 100,000,000 
arte! Reserve Fund ee ax ve ce ‘ Yen 121,250,000 
Head Ofice: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
te Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, 


Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, Nagoya, 
Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de 
Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. D. NOHARA, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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yi B 
THE ECLIPSE OF DEMOCRATIC CIVILISATION: THE PRIMARY CAUSE 
By The MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN, C.H. 
IN GERMANY TO-DAY By the Rt. Hon. LORD NOEL-BUXTON 
THE PRESENT STATE OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM 
B 


’ y B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, C.H. 
n E JAPAN AND THE LEAGUE SYSTEM By MAXWELL GARNETT, C.B.E., Sc.D. 
’ THE CHURCHES AND WORLD tACE 


PEACE 
By the Rev. ALFRED E. GARVIE, D.D., 
KARL BARTH AND HITLERISM By the Rev. 
i RAM MOHAN ROY: THE FATHER AND een 








D.Th. 
R. M. ADAMSON, D.D. 
OF MODERN INDIA 
SHORAN S&S. 


y INGHA 
THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA IN 1917 

By ALEXANDER ONOU 
THOMAS MANN: HIS PROSE AND POLITICS By AUGUST CLOSS, D.Phii. 
EARLY EDUCATION SIXTY YEARS AGO By Dr. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON 


THE RELIGION OF LIBERTY AS THE SPIRIT OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTUR By ANGELO CRESPi 
KAROLINE VON WOLZOGEN: A SENTIMENTAL LADY 


bai ; By PAULA ARNOLD 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
The Iraqi and the Assyrians; Germany and Austria. 

LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND’ REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


—~—«_=- Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, Londen, E.C.4 
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=i CONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C.2iiiiiy,; 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY ik 


After 
NEW FEATURE 


A MONTHLY SURVEY OF 
. WORLD AFFAIRS 
under the title of 
‘‘HISTORY FROM THE LOOM” 
is eontributed regularly by 
F. Britten Austin 








CAN DEMOCRACY SURVIVE? 
by F. C. S. Schiller, D.Sc., F.B.A. 


WAR ON THE SLUMS 
by Philip H. Massey. 


Other contributions to the OCTOBER issue are by 
Lt.-Col. Sir Arnold Wilson, K.C.I.E., Sir Eliot 
Colvin, K.C.S.1., George Soloveytchik, Dr. Cloudesley 
Brereton, Ivor Thomas. Sir Charles Fetrie, Bart., 
Randolph Hughes, Gerald Heard. 











intending Subscsrihers are 


1 invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, 


and particulars of a Special offer. 


3s. net. Annual Subscription 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 





















A GREAT NATIONAL WORK 
NEEDING IMMEDIATE HELP 








THE NEW 


A MOST EARNEST APPEAL IS MADE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DONATIONS FOR 


TRAINING SHIP 


moored in the Medway, near Rochester, WHERE 230 
POOR BOYS ARE NOW BEING TRAINED FOR 
THE ROYAL NAVY AND MERCANTILE MARINE. 


THE OLD “ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP WAS 
CONDEMNED BY THE ADMIRALTY AS WORN 
OUT AND UNFIT FOR FURTHER SERVICE. 


10,000 BOYS WERE SENT TO THE ROYAL NAVY 
AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 








“ARETHUSA” 








‘“ARETHUSA”’ 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
TRAINING SHIP 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


* 
































FOR WINTER EVENINGS 


eA PEAT FIREe 


IS INCOMPARABLE 


IT 1S THE FIRE OF ALL AGES: EMITTING ITS 
FRAGRANCE AND PRODUCING THAT CHEERFUL, 


HOMELY AND COSY ATMOSPHERE—UNLIKE THE 

HARSH WARMTH OBTAINED BY THE MODERN 

METHODS OF HOUSE WARMING—WHICH MEANS 
SO MUCH IN THE ENGLISH HOME, 


A necessity, not a luxury. Direct from 
Preducers’ bogs. Prices in bloeks :-— 


CD sincccees £12.0.0 1,000 ......... £2.17.6 
ee £7.2.6 ee £1.10.0 
BE iasensec £4.2.6 BP vnxsinies £1. 0.0 


Carriage paid to nearest goods station within 150 miles of 
works. Add 4/- per 1,006 blocks for 200-mile radius, 


REGULARLY USED IN THE 
OLD ENGLISH & COUNTRY HOMES 


Also Peat for all uses—Stables, Cattle and Poultry Houses, 
Horticulture, Glasshouses, Gardens, and Lawn Dressings, 
etc.; particulars on application. 


ECLIPSE PEAT coY., Ashcott, Som. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line c 

Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 % 

74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London; W.C. 1, with 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


line. 


i, 


é harged 
insertions ; 5%, for 13s 


Temittaneg 





PERSONAL 





* ASTER the Secrets of Mental Power,” by Dr- 

George Brook. You need it in your daily work. 
29 pages, 1s. 6d. post free. Send for a copy today, 
SECRETARY (Dept. $.), ‘“‘ Mayku ” Institute, 20 Bedford 
Row, W.C. 1. 





ENTLEMAN (Public School) would like to get in 
G touch with four others willing to invest twenty 
pounds each in a scheme which will provide them 
with free holiday facilities on the Essex Coast during 
the LKaster, Whitsuntide and Summer vacations of 
1934. The investment is returnable at the close of 
the Summer, but will bring no financial return beyond 
the free holiday facilities for a period of at least fourteen 
weeks. Of interest to ex-army oflicers, yachtsmen 
and all lovers of the open-air. Investments of £10, 
considered for the Summer Vacation only.—Box A562. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
R the ‘promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Ara (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organization, 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
Disease. (Est. in Qucen Sq., W.C.1, 1867). Offices, 

107 Southampton Row, W.C.1. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. 





UKE of Atholl’s Appeal. British Charities this time. 
Clo’g 30th. Tickets 10s, BapG@LkY, PARK RD., BATH. 








MEDICAL 








VERCOME Constipation and Sclf-Poisoning by a 
Simple Water Treatment in Your Own Home. Send 
for ptcirs. BeTtER HEALTH SVCE.,2 Willesden La.,N.W.6, 





ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
ation, Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8. HKATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





OF JERSEY. 


S TATES 
PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMITTEE... 

THE COMMITTEE invite applications for the post of 

Librarian. 

Candidates must have experience of Public Library 
Work and hold certificates of the Library Association or 
the School of Librarianship. A knowledge of French is 
desirable. 

Salary £300 per annum, 

Duties to commence on January Ist, 1934. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, in candi- 
dates’ own handwriting, with copies of recent testi- 
monials, must be addressed to the Greilier of the States, 
Royal Square, Jersey, and be received by him not later 
than Saturday, October 7th, 1933. 

H. LE RICHE EDWARDS, 
Grettier of the States. 





(ela tae OF MELBOURNE. 


CHAIR OF EDUCATION. 

Applications are invited for this Professorship and 
must reach the Registrar, University of Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia, by November 30th, 1933. 

SALARY £1,200 per annum (subject to temporary 
reduction of 10 per cent.). Conditions of this appointment 
have been posted to the AQENT-GENERAL FOR VICTORIA, 
Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C.2, who will 
supply them to prospective candidates upon receipt. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 


“Arandora Star’ cuisine, service and comfort 


is unsurpassable. Discriminating passengers 
choose the “ Arandora Star.’ No other ship 
offers such perfection. Book ‘’ Arandora Star “ 
and the success of your cruise is assured. 
Restaurant accommodates all passengers at 
one sitting. 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ENSURING 
UTMOST STEADINESS AT SEA 


oct. 7. MEDITERRANEAN 
25 DAYS 


From Southampton to Tangier, Palermo, 
Rhodes, Constantinople, Athens, Malta, 
Algiers, Malaga. 


SPECIAL XMAS CRUISE 
DEC. 18. From 32 Gns. 19 DAYS 


From Southampton to Casablanca, Las 


Palmas, Teneriffe, Dakar, Madeira, Lisbon. 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1; 40 St. Mary Axe, 
E.C.3, Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Paris and all Principal Agents. 


CVS—327 











From 45 Gns. ° 


Sea 
T. HELEN’S Recognized Boarding Schi i 

Cockermouth. Two entrance scholarahige Git, 

awarded.—Application to the PRINCIPAL, © b 








ria 

HE LAURELS, Rugby.—Boarding Sct . 

recognized by the Board of Kadueation it: 

4ualified staff. Excellent health and games = 
Individual care. Scholarships available, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





Se HOOLS FOR BOYS AND aqirgs 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 
Prospectuses and reliable informatic 
of canes. = tm 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
; and rough idea of fees should bg given, 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Canno 


mn { 
London, K.C. 4. Tel. : Mansion House me 








ey 


ELOCUTION, &c. 





SS SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr 

CuHas. SEYMOUX (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Paris, 
ment). Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. : 








——== 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c, 





UTHORS’ MSS. accurately typed by experienced 
Literary Typist. 1s. per 1000 words incl. of one car. 
bon copy.—MIss ALLEN, 22 Drylands Kd., Crouch End,N.8, 





I ITERARY Typewriting carefully &promptlyexecuted, 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d.per 1,000— 
Miss N. MACFARLANKE(C),44Elderton Rd. Westcliff-on-Sea, 





RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
7 spare time. Send for free booklet.—Rxoxt 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








FOR SALE 














SSEX CAMPING SCHOOL —easy distance London 

has vacancies for pupils aged eleven to twenty. 
Especially suitable for those entering the Colonial 
Services or prepaiing for an Army Career. Preparation 
for School Certificates, Matriculation, Army Prelim., 
Civil Service, Inter. B.Sc., B.A. and other examinations. 
Training in Practical and Theoretical Forestry, identi- 
fication of Timbers, Mensuration, &c. Chemistry 
laboratory. Practical Carpentry and training in Camp- 
craft for both at home and abroad. University Coaches. 
Healthy open-air life under finest camping conditions. 
Weather-proof tents specially built for dry, warm 
winter camping. Ample indoor accommodation. Riding, 
Bathing, Boating, lishing, Shooting, Boxing, Fencing 
(foils, sabre, épse), Tennis (Hardcourt), Scouting, &c. 
Pupils taken for short term periods at any time, £2 15s. 
weekly or £30 per term. Redueed terms to sons of 
Army Officers and Colonial Officials. Particulars from 
THE Secretary, 4/65 Portsdown Road, W. 9. 






i] LUTHNER PIANOS.—Secondhand — Instruments 
re-conditioned as new, may be purchased for cash 
or by small moa thly payments. TEN YKARS’ 
GUARANTEE given.—Apply to BLUTHNER & Co., Lr, 
17/21 Wigmore Street, W.1. ’Phone Langham 1423. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 

SILVER, Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite), 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. 1. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, 
-The Rt. Hon. the Lorp Gissporovan. 
Public School for Girls Resident. 

Special Courses for elder girls (Art, Music, Domestic, 

Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Preparation for Univer- 

sities, Entrance Scholarship, Kxhibitions, &c. Heated 

Swimming Bath.—-For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


YORKSHIRE, 


Chairman : 





A’ GROSVENOR COLLEGE educated girls receive 
SPECIALISED INDIVIDUAL training for the 
Secretarial profession. Alt subjects. ‘SHOR'T Courses. 
REDUCED fees. Good posts guaranteed qualified 
Students.—104 VICTORIA STREKT, 8.W.1. Vic. 1301. 





AVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3351-2. 
RESULTS, 1933 (First List). 

HOME CLYIL ... Ist, 3rd and 5 other places. 

i. oe Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 6th place, 

NSULAR .. 6 places, 

Cw. ss es .. 5 places. 

New Annual Diploma Examination (Optional). 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 
4 individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 98 acres. Riding. Swimming. Girls aro 
prepared for the usual examinations and for University 
entrance, or may specialize in’ Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-£180 p.a. 





S* BRANDON’S, C.D.S., Bristol.—Public School for 
daughters of clergy or laity. Excellent health 
record, Preparation for Universities, Music, Art, Do- 





NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4th. 


mestic Science, and other carcers. Mntrance and leaving 
scholarships, and bursaries. —Apply, H&ab-MiIsTREss, 


GARDENING 


key Y’S Encyclopaedic Catalogue (1933-34) con’ 
tains all your garden needs. Send for free copy.- 
JOSEPH BENTLEY, LTD., Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 











—— 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





ACKIE'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad, 


In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. Gd., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland post. 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d° 
Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





HETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. In 
t) quarters at 1s. per Ib. for hindquarters, 10d. per tb. 
for forequarters, sides and whole carcases at 10d. per 10. 
All carr. pd. per par. post. Despatched on Wed. and Sah 
—T. M. Avik & Sons, Voe, Shetland. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Comt. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
| ain 
How TO DRESS WELL 
ON 10s. OR £1 PER MONTH. 








Open a Credit Account with SMARTWEAR. No 
references required. Write for Autumn and Winter 
Catalogue, also Gentlemen’s catalogue, to Dept. W.F.V. 

SMARTWEAR LTD., 


263-271 Regent Street, London, W.1. 





—— 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request, MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





———— 


AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach 7'he Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
london, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 


week. Discounts :—23% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 


IDEAL TOU RS 
SOUTH AFRICA 


65 DAYS FOR 80 GNS. 


FIRST-CLASS 
SAILING FROM LONDON 


OCT. 21, NOW. 17, 
DEC. 16, DEC. 30 
and JAN. 13, 1934. 


designed, constructed and 
tropical conditions. 





Steamers 
equipped for 
All outside cabins and perfect service. 


NO HOTEL EXPENSES. 


Fare includes residence on board at all ports. 
Optional shore excursions at moderate cost. 


For illustrated Brochure, etc., apply 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL $.S. C0., LID., 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, 
or usual Travel Azencies. 











74% for 26 and 10% for 52, 




















“ZT IKE A LADY’S CARESS’? is a shave with the 
BALL RAZOR, Price 12s. 6d.—Agents, 
SALOMONSEN AND COMPANY, 6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 





ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT from the 
Shetlands. All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for 

you by expert native knitters, from lovely real Shetland 
wool, Nothing else so soft, so light, so comfortable. 
The newest, most fashionable styles, plain, or in famous 
“Fair Isle ’’ patterns. At Shetland prices, far less than 
shop prices.—Write for Free IHlustrated Booklet and 
Wool Colour Card.— WM. D. JOHNSON, 58.351, Mid-Yell, 
Shetlands. 





OTTERY—HANDPAINTED.— Delightful decor- 
ation. Coloured illustrated catalogue free.— 


Ralnsow PoTTeRY (Dept. ** 8,”’) Lindticld, Sussex. 





BAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
ree, James St. ‘Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 





Woe UNDERWEAR—LOWER THAN ANY 
SHOP PRICES.—Send post card for Illus. 
Catalogue and FREE PATTERNS of lovely “‘ B-P” 
Underwear. Only sold direct-by-post from Makers. 
Cuts out middlemen’s profits. Saves you Shillings in 
the £. Prices lowest-ever, in spite of sensational rise in 
wool.—Pure Wool, or Mixtures. Beautifully soft, silky, 
warm, hard-wearing. Any style, any size ; for Women, 
Children, Men, Out-sizes a speciality. GUARANTEED 
against shrinkage. Complete satisfaction, or money 
refunded. Free Patch Service—Write to BIRKETT 
& PuiLips, Lrp. (Dept. 8.), Union Road, Nottingham 








HOLIDAY RESORTS 





PLACE in the Sun is assured if you reside, take 
Fe holiday or recuperate, at Ventnor, Isle of Wight 
which had 844 hours’ sunshine in three months this year, 
more than any other place in England, Write for 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. 
Id, Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





PRIVATE HOTEL. 
25 bedrooms. 
’Phone 311. 


ASTBOURNE. — ANGLES 
4Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. 





DINBURGH.—_THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
“4Crescent. Tgms: ‘*Melerest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel 207,501. 





ee ee Britain’s Greatest 
p Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure. 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. 
per day. Illus, Prospectus free. ‘Two Resident Physicians, 





PDEFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) ef 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 








Lp. 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. Grorce’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





YIDMOUTH.—Glorions Devon. Sussex Hotel has 
kK the finest position, and is noted for excellent 
catering. Moderate terms, 





“PEND the AUTUMN and WINTER in a lovely old 
S country house recently converted and fitted with 
every modern convenience. Mild climate. No frost, fogs 
or snow. Golf.—Tariff, Manor House Hotel, Budock 
Vean, Falmouth Bay. 





S° RREY TRUST INNS for excellent country quarters, 
KS situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.—Apply for 
list ‘‘S.,’’ stating requirements, to ‘‘ Surrey Trusr,’’ 
53 High Street, Guildford, England, 








ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Iustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 





Wes. to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d. or 








particulars to TOWN CLERK, Town Hall. 


2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

_ to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
Jrom THe SpecTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
gwe wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost. of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is aluays 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).— GLEN ROTHAY, 
BATH.— GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
—PULTENEY., 

BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).— HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON. BLENHEIM. 

—HOLLY WOOD. 

—RKOYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal)—GREAT NORTHERN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA, 
eee BOAR, 

—GAKDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 

CANTERBURY.— COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Walcs).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry).—GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).— CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 





EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
GOOPWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.— MARINE. 
HARROGATE.— CAIRN, 
HASTINGS.— QU EEN’S. 
HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND’S. 


VYRNWY. 

LANARK.— CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 

LEAMINGTON SPA. a HOUSE. 

LLANBERIS. (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 

LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St, W.C.1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Kussell St., W.C 
—THACKERAY, Gt. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C 

LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 

MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 

MANCHESTER.— BOWDON HYDRO. 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 

MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 

MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 

NAIRN (Nairnshire)—ROVYAL MARINE, 

OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 

PAR (Cornwall).--ST. AUSTELL BAY. 

PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 








BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 


PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 


HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
KENMORE (Pert 1s.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 


ak 
Russell St., W.C.1. 
l 


REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey). BAY. 

ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTILERN, 

ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 

ROWARDENNAN 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHLI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 

SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 

SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 

SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 

—EAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE, 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.)—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.).—HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.— LINKS. 

—PALACE, 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER, 













FINEST WORK 


. ‘ LEICA CAMERA LIST 
Lo a FREE ON REQUEST 


WALLACE HEATON LTD 


11g. NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


ART AND ARTIFICE IN SHAKESPEARE 


A Study in Dramatic Contrast and Illusion 
By ELMER EDGAR STOLL. 7s. 6d. net 


DESMOND MacCartuy: ‘This learned and vigorous critic...is one of the most erudite of living 
Shakespearean scholars.” 


LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH: “A wolf in the quiet fold of literary professors...pointing the highway 
to the best criticism of the future.” 


LETTERS AND DIARIES OF A. F. R. WOLLASTON 
Selected and edited by MARY WOLLASTON. With Portraits. 12s. 6d. net 


Sir HENRY NEWBOLT writes in his Introduction: “The pages of this book present Sandy 
Wollaston’s life as one of kaleidoscopic variety....He was above all a born wanderer and explorer.” 
The book contains accounts of Wollaston’s climbing experiences, his explorations, his service in 
the fleet during the War, and his return to Cambridge in 1928. 


CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 
Anew series, edited by Dr J. H. CLAPHAM, who will contribute a short introduction to each volume 
Now Ready. I. Aspects of the Rise of Economic Individualism 
A Criticism of Max Weber and his School, by H. M. ROBERTSON. 10s. 6d. net 


Ready Shortly. II. The Estates of Crowland Abbey 
A Study in Manorial Organisation, by FRANCES M. PAGE 


ARATOS OF SICYON 
By F. W. WALBANK. 8s. 6d. net 


Aratos of Sicyon, in himself one of the most fascinating figures Greece produced, is peculiarly 
significant for the understanding of the 3rd century B.C., for the development of the Achaean 
League was inseparably connected with his life and character. The present book is the first 
separate study of him in English. 


OUR FOREFATHERS: THE GOTHONIC NATIONS. Vol. II 


A Manual of the Ethnography of the Gothic, German, Dutch, Anglo-Saxon, 
Frisian, and Scandinavian Peoples 


By GUDMUND SCHUTTE. __ Illustrated. 30s. net 


This volume compietes Dr Schitte’s work, of the first volume of which The Times Literary 
Supplement said: “of fundamental importance and is likely to set a course for early Germanic 
studies for many years to come. The translation is excellent.” 


INDIAN IDEALISM 
By S.N. DASGUPTA. _ 10s. 6d. net 


These essays, more popular in character than the author’s standard History of Indian Philosophy, 
form an introduction to the vast field of Indian idealistic thought, and in particular to the 
Upanishadic, Buddhist, and Vedantic schools. 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS CHRIST 
By CHARLES E. RAVEN, D.D. and ELEANOR RAVEN. 4s. 6d. net 


The Introduction is a survey of the Ministry of Christ. The Text includes almost the whole 
contents of the Synoptic Gospels arranged according to sources, and portions of St John’s Gospel 
chiefly narrative in character. 
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